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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Scripture Natural History, or an account of the Zoology, 
Botany, and Geology of the Bible, by William Car- 
penter. 8vo. pp.608. Wightman and Cramp. Lon- 
don, 1828. 

Tue variety of styles employed by the several 
writers of the Old Testament Scriptures, renders 
biblical learning one of the most extensive and 
difficult studies in which a scholar can be engaged. 
In the review of particular portions, especially, we 
meet with all those difficulties which attend the exa- 
mination of writings, referring to scenes and times 
whose character is altogether different from those 
with which we are acquainted. These difficulties, 
moreover, are increased by the nature of the nar- 
rative or subject in which they occur. The ancient 
records of religion have frequently a meaning and 
reference which belong to some peculiarity in the 
system they were written to develope, and it is 
these points which are often illustrated by the 
allusions to objects and circumstances present to 
the writers of the several books. Thus we have 
not only to search for the frequently hidden and 
peculiar meaning of Scripture phraseology, but 
to examine with the most careful attention the 
sources themselves from which its metaphors 
and illustrations have been drawn. 

There are, in the sacred writings, difficulties of 
two kinds ; the one purely of a doctrinal charac- 
ter, the other common to the Scriptures with all 
otherancient compositions. A good bibliealscholar 
therefore must be versed in the works of the great 
and laborious men who have devoted themselves 
to the elucidation of beth these departments of 
theological learning. But the assistance whicha 
student possesses in the former object of his pur- 
suit, is incomparably greater than what he can 
obtain in the latter. Commentary upon com- 
mentary meets his attention at every step, and the 
extensive and valuable collections which are pub- 
lished of the old‘ theological critics, furnish him 
with all the aids which human learning can afford 
him. The consequence of this, accordingly, is 
the readiness with which we find the doctrinal 
parts of the Scriptures explained by those who 
pay any attention to the subject, and the extreme 
want of skill manifested by them in unfolding 
and displaying the beauties of their peculiar phra- 
seology, or in explaining passages in which the 
meaning depends on local allusions. 

In one respect, we are afraid, this want of skill, 
in a very important branch of biblical learning, 
results y Fors an inadequate idea of its con- 
sequence. That which can be at once worked up 
into a sermon or lecture, is duly valued, because 
it is of more immediate and practical application; 
but a knowledge, which is principally of im- 
portance to the student himself, or which can 
only be incidentally displayed, is not likely to be 
sought for, but by the most diligent and acute 
inquirers after scriptural truth. It must, how- 
ever, be confessed, that this, in a great measure, 
results from a want of works of general reference 
on these points. The publications of many in- 
telligent Eastern travellers, afford invaluable 
materials for illustrations of Scripture: but these 
are not always within the reach of a retired 
theological student ; and when they are, they are 
hot fit for immediate reference. Of the works 
which have been professedly written on the 
natural history of Scripture, the greatest and the 





best is too voluminous and expensive for the 
ordinary purposes of study. We mean the 
* Physica Sacra’ of Scheuchzer, of which there is 
a French and a German translation. The 
‘ Hierobotanicon’ of Celsius is also extremely 
valuable ; but, in its original form, not likely to 
be of general use. The same may be said of the 
scientific remains of Forskal, the Swedish natu- 
ralist, who travelled into the East with the cele- 
brated Niebuhr, and died on his journey. Bo- 
chart, Professor Paxton, and others, might also 
be named, as having written on the subject of 
Scripture Natural History, but their works are 
very little known to the generality of English 
readers, or even, we believe, to many profes- 
sional ones. The ‘ Natural History of the Bible,’ 
by Doctor Harris, comes under the same eb- 
servation, and is, in fact, not adapted for general 
circulation. 

To whatever causes, however, we attribute the 
want of that species of knowledge which is 
required to the perfect understanding of scriptu- 
ral phrasevlogy, the low state of biblical learning, 
in this respect, deserves a serious consideration. 
The whole force and beauty, and, very often, the 
most important meaning, of certain passages, 
can only be perceived by a perfect knowledge of 
the things to which the writers allude ; and the 
circumstances and peculiar character of different 
objects which are mentioned in Scripture, are 
most frequently those not likely to strike a care- 
less or unskilful observer. It should also be 
remembered, that the language itself, in which 
the ancient records of our religion are written, 
is of a nature which almost utterly forbids its being 
well understood, without the knowledge of which 
we are speaking. Simple, and confined in its 
vocabulary, its very idiom is metaphorical, and 
there is scarcely a sentence composed in it, 
without some allusion being made to the objects of 
external nature, their peculiar habits or qualities. 

Convinced, therefore, as we ure, that an essen- 
tial good will be effected by any aid given to the 
wider diffusion of knowledge on these pie, 
we have taken up Mr. Carpenter’s book with 
considerable pleasure, and we are happy in finding 
that he has performed his task with much learn- 
ing and judgment. We shall give one or two 
specimens of his manner of using the materials 
he has collected; and, first, from the zoological 
part of the volume: 

‘THe ONAGER, OR WILD Ass. 
* Who from the forest ass his collar broke, 
And ised his sh Ss to the yoke ? 
Wild tenant of the waste, I sent him there 
Among the shrubs to breathe in freedom’s air. 
Swift as an arrow in his speed he flies ; 
Sees from afar the smoky city rise ; 
Scorns the throng’d street, where slavery drags his load, 
The loud-voiced driver, and his urging goad ! 
Where’er the mountain waves its lofty wood, 
A boundless range, he seeks his verdant food.’—Scorr. 

‘This animal, which the Hebrews called para, 
and the Greeks ONAGER, is a much handsomer and 
more dignified animal than the common or domestic 
ass. Oppian describes it as ‘‘ handsome, large, vi- 
gorous, of stately gait, and his coat of a silvery 
colour ; having a black band along the spine of his 
his back ; and on his flanks, patches as white as snow.” 
But it is to Professor Gmelin, who brought a female 
and a colt from Tartary to St. Petersburgh, that we are 
chiefly indebted for our knowledge of the onager, or 
wild ass. The length of the male, which was some- 
thing larger than the female, the Professor states to 
have been, from the nape of the neck to the origin of 
the tail, five feet; his height in front, four feet four 
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inches ; behind, four feet seven inches ; his head, two 
feet in length ; his ears, one foot; his tail, including 
the tuft at the end, two feet three inches. He was less 
docile and more robust than the female ; and had a bar 
or streak crossing at his shoulders, as well as the 
streak which runs along the back, and which is com- 
mon to both sexes. On her legs, the female stood 
higher than the common ass; they were also more 
slender and elegant in shape. Notwithstanding the 
state of exhaustion in which she was at this time, the 
Professor states that she carried her head higher than 
the ass, her ears well elevated, and showed a vivacity 
in ‘all her motions. The colour of the hair on the 
greater part of the body, and the end of the nose, was 
silvery white ; the upper part of the head, the sides of 
the neck, and the body, were flaxen-coloured. The 
mane was deep brown ; commencing between the ears, 
and reaching the shoulders. The coat in general, espe- 
cially in winter, was more silky and softer than that of 
horses, and resembled that of a camel. ‘The colour of 
the onager, however, appears to vary, since Sir Robert 
Ker Porter describes one which he met with during his 
travels in Persia, the coat of which was of a bright 
bay colour. 

* The onager is an animal adapted for running, and 
of such swiftness that the best horses cannot equal it. 
From this quality it is that it derives its Hebrew name ; 
and, as it prefers the most craggy mountains, it runs 
with ease on the most difficult ground. All the ancient 
writers who mention the animal notice his fleetness, 
especially Xenophon, who says that he has long legs ; 
is very rapid in running ; swift as a whirlwind, having 
strong and stout hoofs. 

‘ To give the reader a correct idea of this animal in 
his natural state, which is essential to appreciate the 
fidelity with which the writer of the book of Job de- 
lineates his character, we cannot do better than tran- 
scribe Sir R. K. Porter’s account of the one to which 
he gave chase. 

* «The sun was just rising over the summits of the 
Eastern mountains, when my greyhound Cooley sud- 
denly darted off in pursuit of an animal, which, my 
Persians said; from the-glimpse they had of it, was an 
autelope. I instantly put spurs to my horse, and, with 
my attendants, gave chase. After an unrelaxed gallop 
of full three miles, we came up with the dog, who was 
then within a short stretch of the creature he pursued ; 
and to my surprise, and at first, vexation, I saw it to 
be an ass. But, ona moment's reflection, judging from 
its fleetness it must be a wild one, a species little known 
in Europe, but which the Persians prize above all other 
animals, as an object of chase, 1 determined to ap- 
proach as near to it as the very swift Arab I was on 
woyld carry me. But the single instant of checking 
my horse to consider, had given our game such a head 
of us, that, notwithstanding all our speed, we could not 
recover our ground on him. I, however, happened to 
be considerably before my companions, when, at a 
certain distance, the animal in its turn made a pause, 
and allowed me to approach within pistol-shot of him. 
He then darted off again with the quickness of thought ; 
capering, kicking, and sporting in his flight, as if he 
were not blown in the least, and the chase were his 
pastime. 

‘ “ He appeared to me about ten or twelve hands high ; 
the skin smooth, like a deer’s, and of a reddish 
colour ; the belly and hinder parts partaking of a silvery 
grey ; his neck was finer than that of a common ass, 
being longer, and bending like a stag’s, and his legs 
beautifully slender ; the head and ears seemed large in 
proportion to the gracefulness of these forms, and by 
them I first recognised that the object of my chase was 
of the ass tribe. The mane was short and black, as 
was also a tuft which terminated his tail. No line what- 
ever ran along his back, or crossed his shoulders, as 
are seen On the tame species with us. When my fol- 
lowers of the country came up, they regretted I had 
not shot the creature when he was so within my aim, 
telling me his flesh is one of the greatest delicacies in 
Persia : but it would not have been to eat him that I 
should have been glad to have had him in my possession. 
The prodigious swiftness and peculiar manner, with 
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which he fled across the plain, coincided exactly with 
the description that Xenophon gives of the same animal 
in Arabia. (Vide Anabasis, b.i.) But, above all, it 
reminded me of the striking portrait drawn by the 
author of the book of Job, 


* “« Twas informed by the mehmander, who had been in 
the desert, when making a pilgrimage to the shrine, of 
Ali, that the wild ass of Irak Arabi differs in nothing 
from the one I had just seen. He had observed them 
often, for a short time, in the possession of the Arabs, 
who told him the creature was perfectly untameable. 
A few days after this discussion, we saw another of 
these animals ; and pursuing it determinately, had the 
good fortune, after a hard chase, to kill it and bring it 
to our quarters. From it I completed my sketch. The 
Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, in his most ad- 
mirable account of the kingdom of Caubul, mentions 
this highly picturesque creature under the name of 
goorkhur ; describing it as an inhabitant of the desert 
between India and Afghanistan, or Caubul. It is called 
gour by the Persians, and is usually seen in herds, 

ough often single, straying away, as the one I first 
saw, in the wantonness of liberty.’’ 

* Let this account be compared with the description 
in Job : 

“* Who hath sent out the wild ass free ? 

Or who hath loosed the bands of the brayer? 

Whose house I have made the wilderness, 

And his dwellings the barren lands. 

He scorneth the multitude of the city, 

And regardeth not the crying of the driver. 

The range of the mountain is his pasture, 

And he searcheth for every green thing.”—Jon xxxix. 

* From the circumstance of the wild ass delighting in 
the most barren and arid regions, we gather the pro- 
priety of a passage in Isaiah, where the extreme desola- 
tion of the land of Israel, which was to be occasioned 
by the troops of Nebuchadnezzar, is foretold : 

“ Upon the land of my people shall come up thorns and 

briers ; 

Even upon all the houses of joy in the joyous city : 

Because the palaces shall be forsaken, 

. The multitude of the city shall be left ; 

The forts and the towers shall be dens for ever, 

A joy of wiip assgs, a pasture of flocks.”—Ch. xxxii. 13, 14. 

* From the character of his habitation, it is obvious 
that the wild ass can subsist on the coarsest and scan- 
tiest fare. Professor Gmelin states that his female 
onager sometimes went two days without drinking, and 
that brackish water was better liked by her than fresh. 
A few blades of corn, a little withered grass, or the 
tops of a few scorched shrubs or plants, appear suffi- 
cient to satisfy the cravings of his appetite, and render 
him contented and happy. Hence we may conceive 
the extreme state of wretchedness to which Judah was 
exposed, by the dearth which Jeremiah describes in the 
fourteenth chapter of his book : 
iw “ The wild asses stood in the high places, 

They snuffed up the wind like dragons ; 

Their eyes failed because there was no grass.”’—Ver. 6. 

* The extreme propensity of the Jews, prior to the 
Babylonish captivity, to associate themselves with the 
heathen nations by which they were surrounded, in acts 
of idolatrous and obscene worship, has given occasion 
to the prophet to refer to another trait in the character 
of this animal, namely, the violence of its lust, and its 
unrestrainable eagerness to satisfy the promptings of 
desire: ‘* How canst thou say! am not polluted, I 
have not gone after Baalim? See thy way in the val- 
ley, know what thou hast done: thou art a swift dro- 
medary, traversing her ways ; a wild ass used to the 
wilderness, that snuffeth up the wind at her pleasure : 
in her occasion who can turn her away? All they that 
seek her, will not weary themselves ; after her season, 
they will find her.” ch. ii. 23, 24. Every means used 
to restrain them from their idolatrous purposes proved 
unavailing ; they “snuffed up the wind at their plea- 
sure,’’ and wearied the prophetsof the Most High, till the 
armies of the Chaldeans subdued their spirit, and scat- 
tered them abroad for a season. 

* The ignorance and self-conceit of man is strongly 
asserted in Job xi. 12, by a reference to this animal : 
“Vain man would be wise, though he be born a 
wild ass’s colt ;’’ ass-colt not ass’s colt, for, as Dr. 
Harris observes, colt is put in opposition to ass, and 
not in government. e whole is a proverbial ex- 
pression, denoting extreme perversity and ferocity, 
and is repeatedly alluded to in the Old Testament. 
Thus, Gen. xvi. 12, it is prophesied of Ishmael that he 
should be, a wild-ass man; rough, untaught, and 
libertine as a wild ass. So Hosea, xiii. 15, ‘‘ He 

(Ephraim) hath run wild (literally, assified himself) 
amidst the braying monsters,” So again in ch. viii. 9, 
the very same character is given of Ephraim, who is 
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called ‘* a solitary wild ass by himself,” or perhaps a 
solitary wild ass of the desert ; for the original will bear 
to be so rendered. This proverbial expression has de- 
scended among the Arabians to the present day, who 
still employ, as Schultens has remarked, the expressions 
“ the ass of the desert,” or “‘ the wild ass,” to describe 
an obstinate, indocile, and contumacious person. InJob. 
xxiv. 5, robbers and plunderers are distingushed by the 
odious term of (peraim) wild asses. The passage 
refers, evidently, says Mr. Good, ‘‘ not to the proud 
and haughty tyrants themselves, but to the oppressed 
and needy wretches, the Bedoweens and other plunder- 
ing tribes, whom their extortion and violence had driven 
from society, and compelled in a body to seek for sub- 
sistence by public robbery and pillage. In this sense 
the description is admirably forcible and characteristic.” 
So the son of Sirach says (Eccles. xiii, 19.) : ‘‘ As the 
wild ass (onager) is the lion’s prey in the wilderness, 
so the rich eat up the poor.” ’ 

Our next extract is from the botanical part of 
this interesting volume : 

THE BALSAM TREE. 


‘The Balsam tree, though not a native of Juda, 
was cultivated in great perfection in the gardens near 
Jericho, on the banks of theJordan. Josephus, speak- 
ing of the Vale of Jericho, says, ‘‘ Now, here is the 
most powerful country of Judea, which bears a vast 
number of palm trees, besides the balsam tree, whose 
sprouts they cut with sharp stones, and at the incisions 
they gather the juice, which drops down like tears.” 
The balsam produced by these trees was of such conse- 
quence as to be noticed by all the writers who treated 
of Judea. Pliny says, ‘‘ This tree, which was peculiar 
to Juris, or the Vale of Jericho, was more like a vine 
than a myrtle. Vespasian amd Titus carried each of 
them one to Rome, as rarities, and boasted of bearing 
them in his triumph. When Alexander the Great was 
in Juria, a spoonful of the balm was all that could be 
collected on a summer’s day ; and in the most plentiful 
year, the great royal park of these trees yielded only 
six gallons, and the smaller one only one gallon. It 
was consequently so dear, that it sold for double its 
weight in silver. But from the great demand for it, 
adulteration soon followed, and a spurious sort grew 
into common use, at a less price.”” Justin, indeed, 
makes this tree the source of all the national wealth, 
for, in speaking of this part of the country, he says, 
“ The wealth of the Jewish nation did arise from the 
opobalsamum, which doth only grow in those countries ; 
for it is a valley like a garden, which is environed with 
continual hills, and as it were enclosed with a wall. 
The space of the valley containeth two hundred thou- 
sand acres, and it is called Jericho. In that valley there 
is a wood, as admirable for its fruitfulness as for its de- 
light, for it isintermingled with palm trees and opo- 
balsamum.: The trees of the opobalsamum have a 
resemblance to the fir’trees, but they are lower, and 
are planted and husbanded after the manner of vines ; 
and, ona set season of the year, they sweat balsam. 
The darkness of the place is, besides, as wonderful as 
the fruitfulness of it. For, although the sun shines no 
where hotter in the world, there is naturally a moderate 
and perpetual gloominess of the air.”” In the estimate 
of the revenues which Cleopatra derived from the region 
round about Jericho, which had been given to her by 
Antony, and which Herod afterwards farmed of her, it 
is said, ‘‘ This country bears that balsam which is the 
most precious drug that is there, and grows there only.” 
And in the account of Sheba’s visit to Solomon, from 
a desire to see a person so celebrated for his wisdom, it 
is said, that she gave him twenty talents of gold, and 
an immense quantity of spices and precious stones ; 
** and they say,”’ adds the Jewish historian, ‘‘ that we 
are indebted for the root of that balsam, which our 
country still bears, to this woman’s gift.”” This balsam 
is mentioned in the Scriptures, under the name of ‘‘ the 
balm of Gilead.” Jer. viii. 22; ch. xlvi. 11; ch. li. 8. 
Since the conquest of Palestine by the Romans, says 
Mr. Buckingham, the balsam tree has entirely disap- 
peared ; not one is now to be found. 

‘ The following account of the balsam tree is extracted 
by Dr. Harris, from Mr. Bruce. 

‘The balessan, balsam, or balm, is an evergreen 
shrub, or tree, which grows to about fourteen feet high, 
spontaneously, and without culture, in its native coun- 
try, Azab, and all along the coast to Babelmandel. The 
trunk is about eight or ten inches in diameter; the 
wood, light and open, gummy, and outwardly of a red- 
dish colour, incapable of receiving a polish, and covered 
with a smooth bark, like that of a young cherry tree. 
It flattens at top, like trees that are exposed to snow- 
blasts, or sea air, which gives it a stunted appearance. 
It is remarkable for a penury of leaves, The flowers 





are like those of the acacia, small and white, only that 
three hang upon three filaments, or stalks, where the 
aéacia has but one. Two of these flowers fall off, and 
leave a single fruit ; the branches that bear these, are 
the shoots of the present year; they are of a reddish 
colour, and tougher than the old wood. After the blogs. 
soms, follow yellow, fine-scented seed, enclosed in a 
reddish black pulpy nut, very sweet, and containing a 
yellowish liquor, like honey. They are bitter, anda 
little tart upon the tongue ; of the same shape and size 
with the fruit of the turpentine tree, thick in the middle, 
and pointed at the ends. 

* There were three kinds of balsam extracted from 
this tree. The first wa called opolalsamum, and was 
most highly esteemed. It was that which flowed spon- 
taneously, or by means of incision, from the trunk or 
branches of the tree in summer time. The second wag 
carpobalsamum, made by expressing the fruit when in 
maturity. The third, and least esteemed of all, was 
hylobalsamum, made by a decoction of the buds and 
small young twigs. 

* The great value set upen this drug in the East is 
traced to the earliest ages. ‘The Ishmaelites, or Ara- 
bian carriers and merchants, trafficking with the Arabian 
commodities into Egypt, brought with them balm, as 4 
part of their cargo, Gen. xxxvii. 25 ; ch. xliii. 11. 

* Strabo alone, of all the ancients, has given us the 
true account of the place of its origin. ‘‘ In that most 
happy land of the Sabzans,”” says he, “‘ grow the 
frankincense, myrrh, and cinnamon ; and in the coast 
that is about Saba, the balsam also.” Among the 
myrrh trees behind Azab, all along the coast is its 
native country. We need not doubt that it was trans- 
planted early into Arabia, that is, into the south part 
of Arabia Felix, immediately fronting Azab, where it 
is indigenous. The high country of Arabia was too 
cold to receive it, it being all mountainous: water 
freezes there. 

‘ The first plantation that succeeded, seems to have 
been at Petra, the ancient metropolis of Arabia, now 
called Beder, or Beder Huncin. 

* Notwithstanding the positive authority of Josephus, 
and the great probability that attends it, that Judea was 
indebted to Sheba for this tree, we cannot put it in 
competition with what we have been told in scripture, 
as we have just now seen, that the place where it grew, 
and was sold to merchants, was Gilead, in Judea, more 
than 1730 years before Christ, or 1000 before the queen 
of Saba; so that, in reading the verse, nothing can 
be plainer than that it had been transplanted into Judea, 
flourished, and had become an article of commerce in 
Gilead, long before the period he mentions. “ Acom- 
pany of Ishmaelites came from Gilead with their camels, 
bearing spicery, and balm, and myrrh, going to carry 
it down to Egypt.”—Gen. xxxvii. 25. Now the spicery, 
or pepper, was certainly purchased by the Ishmuelites 
at the mouth of the Red Sea, where was the market 
for Indian goods; and at the same place they must 
have bought the myrrh, for that neither grew, nor 
grows any where else, than in Saba or Azabo, East of 
Cape Gardefan, where were the ports for India, and 
whence it was dispersed over all the world. 

‘ Theophrastus, Dioscorides, Pliny, Strabo, Diodo- 
rus Siculus, Tacitus, Justin, Solinus, and Serapion, 
speaking of its costliness and medicinal virtues, all say 
that this balsam came from Judea. The words of Pliny 
are, “ But, to all other odours whatever, balsam is 
preferred, produced in no other part, but the land of 
Judea, and even there, in two gardens only ; both of 
them belonging to the king, one no more than twenty 
acres, the other still smaller.” ; 

* « At this time,” continues Mr. Bruce, “ I suppose it 
got its name of balsamum Judaicum, or balm of Gilead ; 
aud thence became an article of merchandise and fiscal 
revenue, which probably occasioned the discourage- 
ment of bringing any more from Arabia, whence it was 
very probably prohibited, as contraband. We shall sup- 
pose that thirty acres planted with this tree would have 
produced more than all the trees of Arabia do, at this 
day. Nor does the plantation of Beder Huncin amount 
to much more than that quantity, for we are still to 
observe, that even when it had been, as it were, natu- 
ralized in Judea, and acquired a name in the country, 
still it bore evident marks of its being a stranger there; 
and its being confined to two royal gardens alone, shows 
it was maintained there by force and culture, and was 
by no means a native of the country ; and this is con- 
firmed by Strabo, who speaks of it as being in the 
king’s palace and garden at Jericho. The place being 
one of the warmest in Judea, indicates their appre- 
hensions about it.” 

‘ Nothing is more inexplicable to us than the remark 
of the bride, in Cant. v. 5 ; who, rising from bed, says, 
her “ hands dropped myrrh (balsam), and ber fingers 
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sweet smelling myrrh, on the handles of the lock.” 
But Mr. Taylor thinks that the description which For- 
skal gives of one kind of the balsam tree, and of the 
use to which its produce is devoted, will help us to un- 
derstand the allusion. ‘‘ dmynis, kataf; which closely 
resembles the kafal, is said by the Arabs in the rainy 
months to swell, and at a proper time to shed a red 
sweet-smelling powder, which the women of the country 
(Abu Arisch), where it is found in great plenty, sprinkle 
on their heads, or which they use to wash themselves 
with. The fruit of the el-caja, which grows in the 
mountains of Yemen, whose flowers resemble those of 
the citron, is mixed with those fragrant essences with 
which the Arabian women wash their heads.” This 
extract, says Mr. Taylor, may assist our conjectures 
on the subject of the text. Observe, that the word 
rendered ‘‘ sweet-smelling,” signifies self-flowing— 
dropping—what comes over freely, as a chemist would 
say. But, as we are not bound to restrain this to a 
juice, we may take it for this very red, sweet-smelling 
powder, shed spontaneously by the tree itself. Moreover, 
as the women of Abu Arisch cannot possibly use a 
powder, simply, to wash themselves with, but must 
combine it with water, or fluid, or essence of some 
kind, we shall, we apprehend, need only to admit that 
with such an essence as the bride calls balsam, she had 
recently washed herself, (that is, before going to 
repos.) te perceive that this incident, so perplex- 
ing to us, because unlike our customs, is perfectly 
agreeable to those of Eastern countries, and what, in 
Arabia, would be thought nothing extraordinary. If 
the bride had only washed her head with such an es- 
sence, yet some of it might remain on her hands ; but 
if she had, which nothing forbids, washed her hands, 
and arms also, then it might naturally occur to a per- 
son, fancying herself in a dream to be acting, that she 
should suppose her hands and fingers to shed some of 
this fluid: wherever, and on whatever, they touched. 
It appears that fragrant essences of several kinds are 
used by the women in Arabia ; of which, Forskal affords 
sufficient instances.’ 





TALES OF THE SEA. 


The Night-Watch; or Tales of the Sea. 2 vols. pp. 
328 and 340. Colburn. London, 1828. 

Tuts title has been adopted by the author, as 
supplying a kind of nominal connection among a 
number of tales, intended to be illustrative of the 
various subdivisions of ‘ life at sea’ The thread 
upon which these sketches are thus strung to- 
gether, is even more slender and inartificial than 
such hackneyed contrivances usually are; and, 
what is of more importance, we cannot with truth 
induce our readers to believe that it is laden with 
pearls. Indeed, were we to judge the work before 
us exclusively by the rules which regulate ficti- 
tious composition, there would be little to miti- 
gate the sentence of condemnation which we 
should feel ourselves called upon to pronounce. 
The greater part of the narratives which it con- 
tains inspire little or no continuous interest. Scene 
follows scene, and adventure succeeds adventure, 
without any perceptible connection with the plot, 
or tendency to hasten the denouement. The 
style is in many places hasty and inaccurate ; and 
in others—as where he talks of ‘ the learned few 
being unhappily inflicted with patriotic manners 
and panucean gesticulations,’—of ‘ agrimonia, do- 
decandria, digynia, and other enormous weapons,’ 
—or of ‘ shivering the very scapula of the globe ;’ 
itis not quite unworthy of Mrs. Malaprop herself. 
His occasional attempts at sentiment are almost 
always failures; and, in the only place where he 
essays the dangerous task of delineating insanity, 
(vol. 2, p. 260,) he approaches painfully near to 
the verge of the ridiculous. We would recom- 
mend to him also, in friendship, never again to 
attempt guiding the pen of Sally Biddikin the 
housemaid. He is at home in the cockpit or the 
wardroom, on the forecastle or the quarter-deck, 

ut terra firma is to him as it were ¢erra incoguita. 

is genius is, by no means, like that of Smollet, 

ater equally true to nature on the land 
on the wave. 

It is obvious, however, that these have been, 
with the author, very subordinate considerations; 
aad when his work is looked upon merely as a 
gillery of sea pieces, we consider it calculated to 


companied his fall. 
of whom, though decked with honourable titles in the 


questionable purport; as he vowed vengeance on the 
clews of their hammocks, if not up by seven bells in the 
morning. 


Peter!” (for they sent the s to prison) accompanied 
by a hat thrown with malice prépeuse, which struck him 
on the head, as he ogened the birth-door over which he 
presided. 


of aclose cabin, showing as motley a scene as could 
well be imagined in so small a space. 


the handles of which hung a few stray cocked hats. 
Two open buffets, filled with glasses and broken crock- 
ery, faced the door, the caterer’s seat being in the 
centre; over which was suspended the rules of the 
mess. 
cupied a narrow place, next the ship’s side, called 
the wing, the secret lodgings of dishclouts and dirty 
tablecloths, where the rustling of the waves against the 
ship’s side could be distinctly heard, indicating the head 
to be on a level with the surface of the sea. 


consisted of twelve “‘ young gentlemen,” as they are 
denominated, though more than one of them approach- 
ed the age of thirty. 
of petty officers, and the assistant-surgeon among the 
rest. 


‘* violent,”’ as his messmates called it ; another the flute ; 
two were occupied at the chess-board; one working 
a tide out of John Hamilton Moore; and another 
drawing a pipe and glass of grog in the hands of the 
rudely engraved personage, who is found on the fron- 
tispiece of that old navigation book. Three youngsters, 
weary with their last watch, were endeavouring to sleep 
with their heads on the table ; while a fourth tickled 
their ears with a quill, or burnt them with lighted 
paper ; and the twelfth was a midshipman of the watch, 
with his hat on, and a cup in his hand, asking Quad 
for wine ; but he departed on the appearance of Peters, 
who cursed him for a young skulker, and bid him “sew 
on deck,” 








afford to a considerable number of readers no 
slight degree of amusement. 


From the ‘ Captain,’ the first tale in the book, 
and, certainly, by no means the best, we shall 
extract, as a favourable specimen, the following 
details of cockpit frolics. Morland, the hero, 
has only joined, and, of course, been invited to 
join the officers in the ward-room, before 
taking his place among his fellow ‘ reefers’ 
below : 

* It was not till the sunset gun was fired, the ensign 
wafted past the windows as it descended the staff, and 
the rattle of drums and fifes resounded from the fore- 
castle, that the party broke up; when the first-lieute- 
nant sent for Mr. Peters, the caterer of the starboard 
birth, and desired him to order a hammock to be slung, 
and introduce the youngster to the mess. 

‘Peters made his/appearance in a somewhat threadbare 
blue coat, edged with a binding that had once been 
white, but its hue was now become variegated, from the 
service it had seen in the holds. He was a soured 
fellow, whose friends had no interest; but, notwith- 
standing, he had a slight notion of the “sal sapit om- 
nia” system ; and had heard, that when people in office 
‘* spoke foreign,” or in parables, “‘ Donnez-moi Le sel, 
et je vous passerai le poivre,” was almost reduced to a 
proverb among them: yet he still hoped promotion 
might come in battle, though he had been thirteen 
years a midshipman, and had passed his qualifying 
examination for lieutenant more than half that time. 

* Morland followed this hero of the orlop and dread 
of the afterguard and mizentop-men, to the dark but 
merry regions of the cockpit. 

* As they descended from deck to deck, he was not 
less astonished at the immense size of the ship and the 
long tiers of cannon levelled along each side, than at 
the multitude of sailors and marines scattered among 
these tremendous batteries. 

‘On entering the cockpit, their ears were assailed 
by a confusion of noises ; but, descending from the day, 
they could see but little by the dull gleam of the sen- 
tinel’s lamp. 

‘ Before they reached the door of the mess place, 
Peters tumbled-over a trunk, which had evidently been 
placed in his way for the purpose, as a loud laugh ac- 
He swore at considerable length 
at certain personages with short and long names, some 


Court Calendar, received appellations of the most 


‘This was succeeded by ancther laugh, and “ Bravo, 


* Two lights burned dimly in the heated atmosphere 


* At the sides of the cabin were dirks and swords, on 


Quad and Quammino, two black servants, oc- 


‘ The company assembled in this submarine abode, 
They all ranked in the class 


‘One midshipman was playing the violin, or the 


aa 

* * Saunders,” said Peters, as he addressed himself 
to the discordant catgut-scraper, “ here’s another of 
your countrymen caught in the burgoo tub, and brought 
from the land o’cakes, with a smack load of doctors’ 
mates; or, as Diachylon will have it, surgeon as- 
sistants.”” 

* “ T am not a Scotchman,” said Morland. 

‘ No one, however, paid the least attention to him ; 
and Saunders struck up, ina broad accent, accompanied 
by his screeching instrument— 

“On guttling the English their praises bestow, 
And boast of their courage to roast beef they owe ; 
Of brose let a Scotchman the excellence show ; 
Oh, the kail brose of Old Scotland! and oh, the Old Scottish 
kail brose |” 

*« Erin ma vourneen, Erin go bragh!” cried Pad- 
dy :— 

“ This music crept by me upon the waters ; 
Allaying both their fury and my passion 
With its sweet air.” 

* * Oh, you sentimental bogtrotter!”’ says one, rais- 
ing his head from the table; while the unmoved and 
unmoving flute-player continued to hiss “ Dearest El- 
len.” He was a Welshman. 

* “ Tt is three bells,”’ cried Peter, whose insubordi- 
nation of stomach was evinced by his hallooing to 
Quammino to lay thecloth. ‘‘ Clear the decks, young- 
sters!”’ said he. This was signal enough ; and a piece 
of biscuit, shot with considerable precision, levelled 
sundry knights and bishops, while both the disconsolate 
players insisted on the best of the game. 

‘The tablecloth was quickly thrown over, and an 
immediate drumming commenced on the plates, which 
at Quammino in bodily fear, till he produced the 
beef. 

* Little notice was taken of Morland, save that he 
was informed he was a young bear,—that all his sorrows 
were to come; and he was helped first, for the first 
and last time. 

‘ The evening passed away amidst noise and jokes ; 
and after supper, when the party were tired of singing 
** Here’s a health to jolly Bacchus,” “ Fire in the, 
Cockpit,” ‘* Needles and Pins,” to which many impro- 
visatores added choruses, they had recourse to the game 
of Able Wackets. 

‘ It is commenced by playing cards, which cards are 
named the Good Books ; the table, the Board of Green 
Cloth ; the hand, the flipper; the light, the glim, &e., 
and whoever misnames any of these is detected by the 
word ‘‘ watch.” The delinquent’s flipper is then de- 
manded: his crime is repeated by each person, who 
strikes him a severe blow, with a twisted and knotted 
handkerchief, on the hand ;—swearing is also watched ; 
—and as these blows are not easily borne without irri- 
tation, the good books are scarcely required more than 
to commence the game. 

* When Morland retired to his hammock, he found 
his sheets reefed, i.e. made up into a round, and to 
him inextricable, ball. In the middle of the night, how- 
ever, when sleep had reconciled him to his blankets, 
and the strangeness of his hammock, he came suddenly 
to the deck, bed and bedding ; and, awakened by the 
clatter of shot about him, on examination found two 
twenty-four pounders in his bed, the foot of which was 
now on the deck, and the clothes scattered about the 
cockpit. ‘The sentinel assisted to hang up his ham- 
mock, instructed him to let the reef out of his sheets, 
and promising to protect him from farther molestation 
during the watch, he slept soundly till the morning, 


when Peters was loud in his calls to the lazy Mids “ to 


rouse out ;”’ and the dozy Muzzy, who had the middle 
watch, and was the perpetrator of the nocturnal mis- 


chief on Morland’s hammock, was actually cut dowa 


in a similar manner by Peters, justified by virtue of his 


office.’ 


Decidedly the best tale in the book, in spite of 


many defects, is the second, entitled, ‘ The Mas- 
ter, or Impressment.’ 
of dry and out-of-place discussions, we find a 
* living and breathing’ interest pervading the 
whole of it; a truth of description which ocea- 
sionally rises into eloquence; and a morceau of 
simple and unaffected pathos, which, we confess, 
was to us an agreeable surprise. 
account for the great superiority of this tale, by 
the fact, that the scene is almost throughout laid’ 
on the author’s own element. 
describe transactions on shore as it were from 
books, or from second-hand descriptions, while he 
has only to transfer to paper the glowing and 


Mingled with a number 


We can only 


He seems to 





lively colours of his own experience, to produce 
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an actual ‘~Tale of the Sea.’ We shall not 
attempt an analysis of the story, but call up the 
following quotations, to give evidence to the 
reader in favour of our opinion : 


‘The detention before alluded to, brought us into 
the dreary month of November. The high mountains 
were already covered with snow, and the ice in the har- 
bour warned us to be gone, or remain there for the 
winter. We put to sea with a light breeze from the 
eastward ; but before we had got twenty miles to the 
northward of the Naze, it died away in light drifting 
showers of snow, and left our sails flapping against the 
masts, and our ropes feathered with frost work. As 
the sun went down, the snow ceased, and a dark cloud, 
fringed with wild white, arose in the west—while a 
gentle ripple on the heaving, oily-looking sea, heralded 
a breeze from that direction, which, before morning, 
ripened into a strong gale. 

* The ship was in no very safe situation, as we could 
not fetch the mouth of the sleeve on one tack, nor 
weather the Norwegian land on the other. 

* At three o’clock in the morning, it was dark and 
d ; the wind was still unabated, and showers of 
sleet whistled through the rigging. 

* Nothing could be seen around us but the flying 
spray, topping the furious waves, that threatened to 
break on board of us at every surge; for we were 
obliged to carry a press of sail, to keep the ship to 
windward. 

* All hands were on deck ; the ship lurched heavily 
in the hollow of the waves, and the very masts 
shook, when their wild and curling tops struck the 








‘ The mainsail flew in tatters, and at that moment a 
loud crack was heard forward : the bowsprit had risen 
a foot from its place; the gammoning, which was 
rotten, had given way ; the masts were in danger: the 
helm was intantly put a-weather, the ship flew before 
the wind, the foresail was hauled up, the runners 
and tackles were boused up to the stem, and a 
hawser passed out of the hawseholes over the bow- 
sprit: this saved the masts, and the ship was again 
brought to the wind. 

‘We knew that we must have run several miles to 
leeward while the bowsprit was securing ; but the loss 
of our masts there, would have been death to us, for 
we then heard the roaring of the breakers against the 
iron-bound coast. As daylight broke, red and fiery 
streaks with wind galls were seen among the clouds, 
and the rugged mountains of Norway, fleeced in white, 
were just showing their towering peaks above the misty 
eurtain which hung over the horizon to the eastward. All 

yes gazed with horror at a sight which, in security, 
would have been magnificent. Drenched with the 
spray, cold and weary as we were, still some hopes 
remained, that our despatch in securing the bowsprit 
had kept us further to windward, but when the veil of 
mist passed away, all the perils of our situation came 
full upon our view. ; 

‘ The steep black rocks, frowning over theboiling surf, 
threw up the liquid element in mad gambols, till the 
oblique rays of light reflected an iris in the spray : but 
the sun seemed to shine to show, and uot to relieve us 
from, danger. 

* Our sails were all that we had to trust to: another 
mainsail was bent and set, and the master, with a stout 
man, took the helm, watching every surge to ease the ship 
as she rose. At each curling wave, all eyes seemed to 
turn instinctively, first to the masts, then to the coast, 
and then to the deck : no one looked at the other, not 
a word was spoken, and nothing was heard around us 
but the wild winds, the rush of waters, and the scream- 
ing of the sea-gulls in our wake. : 

‘The ship plunged violently, and made but little 
way. A few minutes were to decide—we were with- 
in a hundred yards of the weathermost rock, which 
occasionally showed its dark head above the furious 
sea that rushed over it. 

‘Jt was an awful moment: we had got into that 
long swell which usually precedes the tremendous break 
of a heavy wave on a rock—a few minutes more were 
to rank us with the living or the dead. Each man 
raised himself up, grasping firmer the rope by which 
he held, as if willing to lighten the ship by poising him- 
self in the air, till the wave sunk back from the rock, 
and the vessel glided into the hollow of the sea—no 
shock—another heave, and we were all clear. 

‘ That day taught me, Harold, to use every effort,— 
and hope to the last. As the Sleeve was now open, we 
felt ourselves comparatively safe, and the next morn- 
ing, the wind veering round to the North-East, we 

were induced to keep the sea and steer homeward.’ 


After the censure which we have found it 
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our disagreeable duty to express, we cannot 
refuse ourselves the pleasure of quoting the con- 
cluding passage of this tale ; and we are mistaken, 
if our readers will quarrel with us for doing so. 
It will be necessary to state, that the narrator had 
been originally impressed, and separated from 
his wife and family, by the same individual under 
whose command he is now serving : 

* Nothing remarkable occurred on our voyage 
home, till we arrived in the chops of the Channel. 
By our reckoning, we were between the Scilly Islands 
and Ushant; but could discern neither, being enve- 
loped in a thick dripping mist, which prevented us 
seeing our own mast-heads. ‘There was a mode- 
rate breeze, and we were gliding smoothly on, when 
the sunbeams dispersed, for a few minutes, the thick 
vapour, and showed us a lugger on our weather-bow 
within gun-shot : “‘ She’s about,” cried several tongues 
at once, and the bow-guns presently spoke to her in 
harsh language through the mist: ‘‘ Give her some 
grape,”’ said the Captain, ‘‘ our round shot goes over 
her ;’’ but scarcely had these orders been given, 
when the dewy curtain again fell, and hid her from 
our view. 

‘We had no doubt but it was a French privateer, 
prowling about for our homeward-bound ships; and 
as the breeze died away, orders were given to prepare 
the boats, in case it should clear up, and muskets, 
pistols, boarding-pikes, and tomahawks, were put 
into them. 

‘An hour of calm had not elapsed when the sun 
overcame the fog, and showed us, at the same instant, 
the French land, and the lugger sweeping towards it, 
though she was still not very distant from us. 

* The boats were instantly manned, armed, and des- 
patched, under the command of the first-lieutenant, 
one of them being entrusted to my charge, and another 
to the young midshipman whose life I had saved. 

‘ We rowed in a line abreast, having orders to 
board two on each quarter; and when on board, 
to direct our efforts, as much as possible, in one 
body, reserving the fire of our pistols till we were 
actually on the deck. ~ 

* As we advanced to the attack, the lugger swept her 
broadside towards us, and let fly her beam guns, 
which, though small, were aimed so well, that their 
shot had nearly proved fatal to the pinnace. One had 
struck her bow ; but with great presence of mind and 
admirable coolness, the lieutenant called out, ‘‘ Put a 
plug in, my boys, and give way alongside!” while, at 
the same instant, he sprang forward to obey, as it were, 
his own orders, unshipped the oar from the rullock of 
the dying man who was struck by the shot, and stood 
erect, with his sword in his hand, in the bow, cheering 
his men to the advance, while his steady cockswain 
rolled his quid, and directed the boat’s course for the 
quarter of the vessel. 

* The Frenchmen, who now seemed to wait the close 
approach of the boats, slackened their fire, as if to 
reserve it for one great effort, while our marines still 
shot at intervals from the stern sheets, at those who 
occasionally directed their musketry over the tafrail, 
under which the dark muzzle of a cannon projected. 
As the boats came near to the side of the lugger, 
a rush of fire issued from her guns: the aim was 
deadly ; and when the smoke cleared away, the gallant 
boy and his boat had sunk to rise no more, but the 
rest of us were alongside. One rally, and we were on 
her deck ; one cheer, and she was all our own. 

* The tri-coloured flag was plucked from its staff, 
and the English Union hoisted above it. But the loss of 
lives was considerable, though the capture was so 
small; and we had little cause to rejoice as we towed 
the lugger towards our ship, where we were received 
in the most enthusiastic manner by our shipmates. 

‘ The lieutenant reported so well of my conduct, 
that, on our arrival in port, the captain, after ques- 
tioning me relative to my knowledge of navigation, and 
the pilotage of the English Channel, sent for me several 
days afterwards, and desired that I would pass an 
examination for master. 

‘ Whether he had written a representation of [my 
case to the admiral of the port, or to the Admiralty, or 
to some private friends in power, I know not; but, 
after thanking him for his kindness, I told him all I 
wished for was my discharge, in order that I might go 
to my wife. 

‘ He desired me to take a few days to consider of 
it, as I might not have such another opportunity of 
advancing myself, and a master’s warrant would at 
least be a respectable provision for me during life. 

* T had written to Mary on our arrival, requesting an 
immediate answer, and watched anxiously for the boat 


[No. 15, 
a 
bringing the letters on the morning I expected a reply, 
It arrived: a letter with a black seal was put into my 
hands; I knew the address to be the writing of my 
father-in-law, and trembled as I opened it. Here, 
Harold, take it to the sentry’s lamp and read it, for it 
makes my heart ache even to this day. 

* The lieutenant opened it, and read as follows : 

* « Dear Richard,—I have written again and again to 
you, in answer to the mournful accounts of your im- 
pressment; and it is hard, very hard, after all this, 
that I too should have to make your heart bleed ; but 
God's will be doue, and you must learn to submit ;— 
know and bear the worst: your poor Mary, my sainted 
daughter, is no more !’ 

‘ * The ship’s flag was hoisted at the signal-post, on 
our coming near the entrance of the river; and when 
I landed on the beach, Mary was waiting there to re- 
ceive us ; i had scarcely clasped her in my arms, till 
she cried, “‘ But where, oh where is Richard?” From 
her situation I dreaded to tell her all, and had recourse 
to evasion to prevent her going instantly on board the 
ship 5 but when we arrived at our cottage, { told her the 
truth. 

* «* She shrieked aloud, and fell back on her chair. 
The shock was too much for jher, and brought ona 
premature confinement. That night was her last, and 
you lost your wife and child in the same hour. 

‘ “ Her dying words were prayers for a blessing on her 
Richard, and she begged that her Bible might be given 
to you; but, be comforted, she is in Heaven. You 
are now a lone man in the world, and I a childless one ; 
but I will be to oe as a father, and you shall be te me 
as a son: you shall comfort my old age, and Ged will 
protect us both!” 

* I scarcely knew what I did or said, Harold, on the 
receipt of that letter: I could hardly persuade myselt 
of its reality; and it was not till reading it over and 
over again, that such an horrible conviction of its 
truth came over my mind, as to throw me into a state 
of fever, and I could with difficulty attend ‘the sum- 
mons of the captain, when he sent for me the next day, 
to inquire if I had decided. ; 

‘1 was so completely stupefied with grief, that on 
entering the cabin he asked me if I were ill? to which 
I replied in the affimative, and gave him the letter to 
read. I observed he was much agitated as he perused 
its contents ; and turning his head away as he hastily 
returned the letter, he said, “Go away, Sir; I will 
speak to you by and bye:” but he left the ship almost 
— and the next day I received this note from 

im. 

‘ “ Sir,—I am extremely-sorry for the distressing cir- 
cumstances which have occurred since your impress- 
ment; and as your conduct, since you have been under 
my command, has been in every way praiseworthy, I 
shall be happy to render you any service which may be 
in my power. 

‘“ T believe I have interest enough to procure your 
discharge, if that is your wish, or to obtain you an 
appointment as master, when you have undergone the 
proper examination ; but under your present circum- 
stances, I strongly recommend the latter choice, as 
active employment in the duties of your profession 
may soften the remembrance of the past, and procure 
you honourable distinction for the future. 

*“ Tam, Sir, yours, &c. 
* *€ George Rochdale.”’’ 

‘ Seeing nothing but misery before me, I determined 
to remain in the service, as being likely to be more in 
the way of losing a life which had then become bur- 
thensome to me. - After some farther servitude I passed 
for a master, and received a warrant; since which | 
have gone the regular round of sloop and frigate, and 
you find me now master in one of his Majesty’s line-of- 
battle ships. 

‘Time, though it has removed some of the asperity 
of past recollections, and partly reconciled me to my 
destiny, has not subdued memory, or given me back 8 
love of existence ; and from what I have told you, 
Harold, you can scarcely be surprised at it; for, 
though, the wound is closed, a lingering pain remains, 
which I must be content to suffer to the end of my 
life.’ . 

‘The Boatswain, a forecastle yarn,’ which 
comes next in order of succession, is also next 
in order of merit. This tale, like the preceding, 
is almost exclusively a salt-water narrative; but 
we shall select our quotations from the Boat- 
swain’s’ description of his own share in the battle 
of New Orleans. The affair has been decided, 
and the British forces are in retreat. 


* Back we came, save those who were killed in taking 


the battery. It was all. up; the troops withdrew te 
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heir lines, cut up at a precious rate. They advanced 
lee heroes to the ditch, few got farther, und many 
ere left there. The Nathans, snug behind their fence, 
orked eyelet-holes in them at every crack, till they 
fell back. e ‘ ‘ 

‘Oh, they say it was a gallant sight to view the 
brave Generals, who saw the day was going wrong, 
gallop in front with their hats off, rallying their men ; 
but it was sorrowful to see them fall, without being 
able to send a shot through the fence among their 
destroyers. It was the fortune of war, Wad ; but the 
worst of all was to come—to get the poor mangled 
souls back to the ships, down those infernal creeks, and 
in sucn weather. f 

‘But, hark ye, Wad!’ (the Boatswain here stood 
still, his heart was full) —‘ hark ye, Gunner!’ again he 
said, and turned his face to the moon, as a dark cloud 
shot over it,—‘ poor Tom Smith, the sharer of my 
sprees, my messmate, my shipmate for years past,— 
Tom, who never shrank from his duty,—Tom, who 
halved his last dollar with me,—Tom lies at the bottom 
of the lake! 

‘He was shot in seven places, in the advance to 
storm the fort, and his right-leg was terribly mangled 
by grape-shot. 

“© We had four wounded men besides himself in the 
stern-sheets of our boat, and had got into the broad 
part of the lake, on our way towards the fleet, by 
nightfall; but none of the small craft stationed to 
receive the boats were in sight, as the weather was 
thick and misty. Presently the fog was blown away by 
a strong breeze, which, before the first watch was over, 
freshened into a gale right in our teeth, accompanied 
by drifting rain; soon we were wet and weary, and 
began to lag at our oars; not freshened, you may be 
sure, Wad, by the groaning of the poor wounded fel- 
lows near us, lying flat on their backs, and covered 
over with a drenched sail. 

‘We were at last compelled to pull towards the 
swampy shores for smooth water, and there to let go 
our grapnel. 

‘None of us were in a humour for talk; and as 
the boat jerked in the short seas, throwing the spray 
over her bows, we sat silent, cold, cramped, and wet, 
watching for daylight. I never went through such a 
night in all my born days, Gunner. 

“I sat aft, close by Tom Smith ; he did not sneak. 
We heard nothing but the sweep and rustle of the 
waves, and the plash, plash, plash, of the big drops of 
rain that now fell on and about us. 

‘The middle watch came: Smith groaned heavily. 
“ Give me your hand,” said he, and he raised himself 
on his wounded arm; ‘‘ Tom,” said he again, “ be kind 
to my poor mother; give her my pay and my watch— 
here, here, here—bid—bid—bid—God bless her!’’ He 
then sank on the plank, and his cold and wet hand fell 
away from mine. 

‘Daylight came; the boat shipped so much water, 
that one man was kept constantly baling. Tom Smith 
was dead. The young officer, noble fellow as he was, 
looked at him. ‘“‘ Poor soul!” said he, ‘‘ he’s gone! 
we must bury him,—prepare a few double-headed 
shots. Stand up, men—pull off your hats ;”’ and, as 
the rain and wind whistled wild about our heads in this 
dark and dreary morning, he said, “‘ Commit his body 
to the deep ; God be merciful to his soul !” 

‘Oh, Gunner! had you seen the look of agony 
of the poor limbless souls that lay next to him, when 
the corpse was plunged into the water, you Would never 
have forgotten it!’ 

From the last tale, ‘The Prisoner of War,’ 
which ventures far too often on shore for the 
credit of the author, we shall only select one 
short passage. It is a bold and accurate sketch 
of the unwarned approach and rapid exhaustion 
of a West Indian hurricane. 


‘A few months afterwards, this beautiful though 
small ship of war lay becalmed, out of sight of land, 
in the regions of the West Indies. The day was sultry 
in the extreme, and the officers and crew, oppressed 
with the scorching rays of an almost vertical sun, 
sought refuge under the awnings, beneath which a 
gentle air passed as the ship rose over the smooth un- 
dulating waves, which rolled on without one ripple 
upon their calm blue surface. 

‘As the sun went down, the atmosphere assumed a 
gloomy appearance ; and though no breath of wind was 
yet stirring, and the ship lay listless and unmanage- 
able on the heaving ocean, yet the topsails were reefed, 
and courses close hauled up. During the first watch, 

weather still looked more portentous, and there 
was but one ominous interruption to the darkness 
which had spread around it: it was 





‘ A little glooming light, much like a shade,’ 

which hung over a dreary spot on the western horizon. 
A gentle breeze from that direction presently filled the 
sails, and the gallant ship began to breast the waves, 
and threw up their white fringes against her varnished 
bows. “ Haul on board the fore tack!” called the 
officer of the watch; and instantly the released sail 
fluttered in the increasing breeze ; but scarcely was it 
set, when a sudden glare of lightning, broad and bright, 
illumined the whole concave arch of the heavens, and 
showed the ropes pencilled in gilded strings among the 
tall masts and gleaming sails. Then came a tremendous 
crash of thunder, and the rain fell fast and in large drops. 
“ Luff!” cried the officer, as the ship began to feel 
her canvas ; but no sooner was the order issued than 
there was a rush of wind upon the waters, and the ship 
heeled almost on her beam-ends, trembling under the 
force of the gust that roared among the tackling. 
“* Let fly the topsail-sheets !—up with the helm!’’ vo- 
ciferated the same voice that had before called ‘‘ Luff ;” 
but the loud blast, howling amidst the gloom, drowned 
all less powerful sounds. Then came the tempest 
whirl, and took the sails aback ; the topmast went by 
the board, and the whelming brine rushed over the 
decks, sweeping the unprepared to a watery grave. 
One sudden flash of light showed them struggling with 
the stifling waves, and then they were for ever hidden 
by their curling tops, which sparkled in the deep obscu- 
rity of night. 

* The hurricane soon passed away, but left this late 
so beauteous object, as a work of art, a wreck upon 
the troubled waters. 

* Daylight came, and all was calm and still; while 
the remainder of the harassed crew, so recently poised 
*twixt life and death, were again at work, with cheer- 
ful voice, equipping their floating home.’ 

We will not quote another line; and, perhaps, 
our readers will have already anticipated our con- 
clusion with a shrewd conjecture, that the book, 
to which we have aval so much of our co- 
lumns, must possess, in our eyes at least, some 
qualities which cover a multitude of sins. It has, 
indeed, a merit of its own, and that merit is— 
reality. Our author seems to write from his log- 
book and journal, and we will venture to assert, 
that if the organ of ‘ideality’ can be detected in 
his cranium, the system of phrenology is nought. 
Smellet exaggerates all the grossness and absurd- 
ity of the sailor’s character, till he produces, not 
a resemblance, but a spirited caricature. Cooper, 
in our own days, delights in the spirit-stirring 
and the adventurous, and dwells upon the perils 
and sublimities of those ‘whose home is on the 
deep,’ till he embodies the very genius of mari- 
time romance. The one is the Hogarth, and the 
other the Salvator of his subject; while the au- 
thor before us must be content with the fame of 
those Chinese painters, who cannot prevail upon 
themselves to omit a wart on the face or a patch 
on the garment; and who thus produce, not a 
portrait, but an absolute fac-simile, of the object 
before them. 





FEMALE MEMOIRS. 


Memoirs of a Contemporary; or, Reminiscences of a 
Female, respecting the Principal Characters of the 
Republic, the Consulate, and the Imperial Govern- 
ment of France. Vol. 1, Saunders and Ottley. Lon- 
don, 1828. 


Is the author of a temporary publication eager 
to acquire notoriety, and secure a rapid , sale? 
Does he wish to arrive at a second, a third, or 
even a fourth edition? Then let him rival the 
Comte d@’Arlincourt in point of absurdity, and 
let him abound in scandalous anecdotes, like 
the harlot, Harriet Wilson. Let him make his 
choice, and either strike the imagination of the 
multitude with fantastic fears, long and sonorous 
periods, and a species of phraseology that sets 
common sense at defiance; or, crowd into his 
pages an endless list of modern public characters, 
and ransack the closets of families for private 
anecdotes. He then may extend his work to five 
or six volumes;—while dipping his pen into the 
gall of slander, he may excite the avidity of all 
classes of readers to share the poisonous feast. 
In both cases let him find out a skilful and enter 








rising publisher, and under his auspices, the 

actolus of public patronage will inundate him 
with the golden stream, while fame, at his com- 
mand, 

‘ De sa brillante voix, trompette de la gloire,’ 
will fill all Europe with the noise of his suc- 
cess. 

Such has been the lot of the author of the 
present work. Her book has passed the boun- 
daries of France, and has found an extensive 
circulation in Germany. It is republished in 
London, and we shall soon find at the jour- 
nalists of this metropolis, like those of Paris, 
will unite their forces to celebrate the confes- 
sions of the frank and friendly /da de St. Elme, 
who, in her checquered career, has been a virtuous 
wife and an adulterous lover, a female soldier 
and a theatrical heroine, a courtesan and a diplo- 
matist ; and, under these various characters, has 
seen and known, previous to this publication, 
almost all the personages, whose elevation or 
whose reverses, whose glory or whose disgrace, 
have occupied the attention of France, from the 
first dawn of the revolution to the present day. 

As a preliminary observation, the ‘ Contem- 
poraine’ acknowledges that she has ‘ great faults 
and errors to confess.’ She makes no apology 
for them, nor exerts her ingenuity to invent any 
excuse or palliation of her conduct. On the 
contrary, she acknowledges all her foibles, and if 
any thing is commendable in her memoirs, it is, 
that delicacy is never shocked by her frankness, 
and that strict propriety of expression is observed 
in all her details. 

Her narrative presents, in combination with 
the most simple and ordinary events of common 
life, some of those extraordinary adventures which 
seem rather to belong to the province of romance 
than to that of private history. ‘ But this history,’ 
says Madame de St. Elme, ‘ however romantic it 
may appear, is nevertheless the true account of 
my life.’ We cannot, therefore, without a very 
unpardonable breach of the rules of gallantry, 
doubt the sincerity of this lady, who places frank- 
ness at the head of all the virtues, and who cites 
as witnesses of her veracity, all the renowned 
characters who figure in her pages; those great 
captains, those profound statesmen, those cele- 
brated men of letters, and eminent artists, whom 
she groups around her person, but who now, 
almost all, have descended to the tomb, or, if 
they still survive, as is the case with Prince Tal- 
leyrand, they have arrived at the chilling period of 
old age, and have consequently lost all recollec- 
tion of the tender Aspasia whom they had known 
in their youth. 

As the ‘Contemporaine’ was entitled, by her 
birth, education, and fortune, to move in the 
first circles of Society, she attracted the notice of 
the rich Mr. Van M , and became his wife at the 
early age of thirteen. The first six months of 
their union passed away in the midst of happiness 
both on her part, and that of her husband. The 
matrimonial ceremonies were concluded, and the 
pleasure and bustle of the happy state began to 
subside, and the tranquillity of domestic life to 
flow in the usual channel, when the rumours of 
war, and the rapid progress of the French revo- 
lution, gave a new direction to the life of our 
heroine. Her husband became a zealous partisan 
of liberty, and was making arrangements to pro- 
ceed to France, when the staff of the English 
army, that had already invaded Holland, presented 
themselves at his chateau. 

‘ That I might not appear to be intimidated,’ says the 
Contemporaine, I went down immediately into the draw- 
ing-room, andonentering, I found several officers throw- 
ing themselves at their ease on the sofas and the arm- 
chairs, and their numbers increased every moment. 
Some of them were conversing aloud in the middle of 
the room, and others were fastening their horses to the 
gold and green trellises that secured my flower-gar- 
dens and parterres. Not one of them had the polite- 





ness to rise on my entering the apartment ; some 
viewed me with an air of impertinence, others 
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to me insipid compliments in bad Dutch, and one only 
ventured to take me by the hand. Two of my servants 
who attended me were preparing with their closed fists 
to defend their mistress, when 1 raised my voice, and 
said with an indignantaspect, ‘‘ Ido not understand your 
language ; the Italian is my native tongue, though I 
eae the French to every other ; tell me therefore in 

rench, where are your billets?” My firmness and the 
resolute tone of my words filled my audience with sur- 
prise. One of them, who had an agreeable counte- 
nance, but whose person was clumsy and void of grace, 
politely reqhéeted me to sit down. He desired the 
order to be shown to me, by which I was obliged to 
lodge him and his suite. This officer was the Duke of 
York himself. On hearing his name, a secret appre- 
hension filled me with anxiety, and I trembled for the 
safety of my husband. The coincidence of his becom- 
ing my inmate on the very day that my husband had 
fixed on for joining the French army, seemed the re- 
sult of a preconcerted plan for the purpose of counter- 
acting our resolution. Under this impression I began 
to meditate on the means of saving Van M 
The Duke politely endeavoured to detain me, but I lost 
no time in quitting the apartment, under the pretence of 
issuing the necessary orders to my servants. To 
write a short note, and to order the valet to wait for 
his master at a short distance from the house, was but 
the work of a minute. The precaution, however, was 
fruitless; for, a moment after, Van M came in, 
followed by his friend Van Daulen, and escorted by 
some English soldiers who brought him before their 
General.’ 


Mr. Van M—— was then made prisoner in his 
own chateau, under the pretence of being a par- 
tisan of the French; and it was on this occasion 
that our heroine gave the first proof of that intre- 
pidity of character, and that persevering energy, 
which we afterwards witness her displaying in the 
mnidst of battles, and in the aid and support of the 
persecuted and proscribed. ‘The Duke,’ says she, 
* fondly imagined that I was going to appear as a 
suppliant before his feet ; but he was greatly asto- 
nished at the apparent firmness which I main- 
tained, and my presence of mind did not forsake 
me for asingle moment.’ In fact, the young ‘ Con- 
temporaine, (she was then only fourteen,) taking 
advantage of the moment at which the English 
officers and soldiers who filled the chateau were 
indulging in sleep, after a bacchanalian supper, 
and when the Duke himself had been carried to 
bed in a state of complete intoxication, eluded 
the vigilance of the guard, and carried off the 
prisoner ; and, after a great variety of adventures, 
they both arrived at Lisle, where the staff of the 
French army was at that time. It was at that city 
that our heroine beheld, for the first time, the 
young Marescot, whom General Van Daulen in- 
troduced at a visit which he paid to her husband. 

* The General,’ says she, ‘ was attended by several 
French officers, of whom I shall only mention one,— 
the young Marescot, who had already distinguished 
himself in the Corps of Engineers. His countenance 
and person were agreeable, and he appeared to possess 
all the qualities that conciliate friendship and esteem. 
During this visit, the eyes of the officers that attended 
the General were frequently fixed on me. But amidst 
the crowd of my admirers, I only noticed Marescot. 
The attentive observation, mingled with the surprise 
and admiration, with which he surveyed me, gave me 
the first notion of the influence of beauty; my eyes 
frequently met his when he was present, and when he 
was absent, they still sought and looked for him again.’ 

Marescot soon became the friend, afterwards 
the confidant, and subsequently the lover, of the 
* Contemporaine,’ who was desperately in love 
with him, she says, without knowing that it was 
love that engrossed her feelings; and, without 
affecting to strike her breast in the agony of 
repentance, she wishes to be believed, when 
she declares that shame overspread her face, and 
remorse seized on her heart, at the moment when 
she had a knowledge of her fault. But her re- 
morse did not prevent her from continuing this 

ilty connexion with her seducer; she fought 

y his side in the plains of Volney; she received 
letters from him, and it was one of these letters 
that fell into the hands of Mr. Van M——, and 
discovered to him the infidelity of his spouse. 





‘ Speechless,’ says she, ‘ and bathed in tears, I lay 
absorbed in the agony of affliction, while my utterance 
was impeded by my sobs and sighs. My whole frame 
trembled, and I imagined that that hour was to be my 
last. Van M—— placed me in an arm-chair, while he 
held me in his arms, and, drawing a chair, attempted to 
sit down beside me. I extricated myself a second 
time, when, seizing my hands, he withdrew them from 
my face, and keeping them closely locked in his own, 
he pronounced this only word, “ Elzelina.” I was 
terrified at the alteration in his voice, and raising my 
head, I removed by that quick motion my scattered 
locks that overspread my whole countenance, and | 
uttered a shriek of ‘error at the sight of the paleness 
that overspread his noble visage, and the deep melan- 
choly that was visible in all his features. The most 
bitter reproaches, and the most inexorable severity, 
would never have produced so terrible an effect on my 
feelings, as the grief that appeared to overwhelm the un- 
happy Van M——. He easily divined what was secretly 
passing within me, and, pressing my bewildered head 
to his heart, he imprinted a kiss upon my forehead. 
‘* Elzelina,” said he, “let us preserve an eternal si- 
lence on this unhappy discovery. I am as culpable as 
yourself; your mother warned me of the dangers to 
which I was going to expose you. I listened to her 
not. Elzelina, she must not know what has passed. 
So let there be no outward demonstrations, no change 
in our mode of life: to act otherwise, will only expose 
us still more to the shafts of calumny.” The tears 
flowed in abundance from my eyes as he spoke, and I 
wished that the ground would open beneath my feet. 
** My dearest friend,” continued he, “‘ rely upon me 
for restoring you, in due time, to happiness and tran- 
quillity. Yes; you shall always find in me the best 
and most indulgent of friends. To-morrow we shall 
arrange matters for passing a few days in retirement. 
Alas! do not be alarmed at being alone with me! 
You have lost none of the privileges you possessed 
over my (heart: you shall always be what I hold 
dearest in the world, the only person on whom all my 
hopes of happiness repose.” 

‘I endeavoured to stammer out a few words in re- 
ply; but he placed his hand upon my lips, and, draw- 
ing me near to his breast, he expressed, in order to 
console me, every thing that the purest love could dic- 
tate. But all his attempts at consolation were fruit- 
less ; for every expression of kindness that he uttered 
only tended to give new force to my remorse. Van 
M considered me as only led astray by a tem- 
porary transport of feeling; but I felt myself that I 
was criminal. 1 was much affected, however, at his 
constantly repeating, that he would not survive a se- 
paration which I deemed necessary and inevitable, and 
on which I uttered a few unconnected words. I listened 
to him without daring to lift my eyes to meet his; but 
I made an internal resolution to afflict him no more by 
renewing an idea so horrible to him ; I resolved to do 
every thing to merit his future esteem and confidence, 
and to become the best of sisters, since I was no longer 
worthy to be his wife. 

* Such were the reflections that engrossed my mind, 
though I gradually felt my condition less painful and 
afflicting. Van M possessed feelings of the ut- 
most delicacy ; but unfortunately he was still at that 
period of life, when the passions hold the most abso- 
lute sway over the human heart. The sight of a young 
and beautiful female, whose grief perhaps increased 
her charms, led him insensibly into that state of sen- 
sibility which results from a generous feeling of com- 
passion—a feeling, which, in men, has a near resem- 
blance to love. But, situated as I then was, his affec- 
tionate expressions were a reproach to my repentance, 
a sort of suspicion of the sincerity of my remorse, 
and a proof of a reprehensible indifference towards an 
injury, which, if once known, must totally alienate the 
affections of a husband from her that has dishonoured 
him for ever. 

* I shrunk back with terror from his embraces, and, 
gently repelling him, I threw myself at his feet, and, 
clasping my hands, | exclaimed, as if transported by 
an irresistible emotion, “‘ You believe that my imagi- 
nation alone has gone astray. No; I am completely 
criminal. Let me fly from your presence; let me 
bury myself in solitude; an eternal separation is all 
that I require from you, and that I expect at your 
hands.”’ 

The most severe punishment for a woman, 
who is not yet hardened in vice, is the constant 
sight of the man whom she has irreparably in- 
jured. This, indeed, was the first deviation of 
the ‘ Contemporaine,’ and it was in order to 
withdraw her mind from the recollection of her 


indiscretion that she quitted the roof of her hug. 
band, and went to place herself under the pro. 
tection of Moreau, whom she had had an oppor. 
tunity of knowing, whose virtue and merit were 
recognized by the whole army, and whose friend. 
ship and support she had herself solicited. But 
can friendship subsist for any time, in all its 
purity, between two beings of a different sex, 
who are still in the flower of their age? This 
first transgression led Madame de St. Elme into 
the second; she resisted the entreaties of her 
husband, who recalled her to his house, and be. 
came, shortly after, the mistress of Moreau, whom 
she followed to his command in Italy, and whose 
character she thus delineates : 


‘ General Moreau was not naturaily addicted to gal. 
lantry, and the strongest attachment he could feel to- 
wards a female would never enable her to make a cox. 
comb of him. But he was a safe friend, devoted to 
those whom he loved, and always ready to give fresh 
proofs of his affection and attachment. As soonas he 
had found an opportunity to see me, and become ac- 
quainted with me, I gained on his affections. With 
strangers, and persons whom he seldom saw, Moreau 
seemed cold and reserved; but, with intimate friends, 
he discovered much suavity of disposition, without any 
arrogant pretensions. It was necessary with him to 
meet him half way, if I may use the expression, and to 
endeavour to rouse his latent energy. 

* Moreau had a peculiar talent of hitting off charac- 
ters, and describing them with great vivacity and aceu- 
racy, a talent which he delighted to exercise. He was 
also a very agreeable narrator, possessing a memory 
well stored with anecdotes, and a great variety in his 
conversation. During our journey he acquainted me 
with the characters of several persons, who then 
held important posts in the army of Italy. Among 
these he frequently repeated the name of Bernadotte, 
and now and then reverted to the subject. Subsequent 
events soon proved the accuracy of his judgment. 
** Bernadotte,”’ says he, “‘ possesses a degree of ambi- 
tion that will ruin him, unless he raises himself above 
the level of his fellows.” The same charge has been 
brought against Moreau himself, of being tormented 
with those ambitious views which lead to criminal acts 
of policy, and the overthrow of states; but I never 
could discover any tendency of that kind in his charae- 
ter. He loved glory, but he would not purchase it at 
the expense of the violation of his most solemn oaths, 
or of the rights of his fellow-citizens.’ 

During her stay at Milan, our heroine became 
acquainted with the poet Monti, Generals Ber- 
thier and Lebel, and several other characters. 
But we must reserve for our next Number what 
the author records of them. 





PRINGLE’S POEMS. 


Ephemerides ; or Occasional Poems, written in Scot- 
land and South Africa. By Thomas Pringle. pp. 220. 
Smith and Elder. London, 1828. 

To a sensitive and highly cultivated mind, the 
impressions received from foreign scenes, mixing 
with the strong and cherished recollections of 
home, afford a fruitful source of poetic inspiration. 
We owe some of the sweetest compositions in our 
own and other languages to it, and whether the 
wanderer has been exiled from his country by the 
stern hand of power, or left it in his own reck- 
lessness of heart, we see the same effects pro- 
duced on the mind, whenever the first excitements 
of novelty are over. There is, perhaps, a reason 
for this in the very philosophy of our nature. 
Home, with all its sweet and holy associations, 
never loses its hold upon the affections, and 
the very.awear and tear of the heart disposes 
it to cherish whatever deepens the affection. 
But the wandering among other scenes, the 
learning to share in the wants and troubles of 
other races of mankind, to shake off the little 
prejudices of selfishness, and see good and hap- 
piness, or something worthy of our regard, where- 
ever a trace of humanity can be found, opens 4 
fuller and richer tide of feeling; and the lan- 
guage of a man thus situated takes a tenderer and 
deeper tone, on 

he poems before us are written in this spirit 
of gentle and elevated thought. 
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—— 
them has been fitted by nature to delight in 
every thing fair and good, and had he not been a 
traveller, he would have written very sweet and 
tender verses. But he has wandered in the 
solitude of an African Desert; has looked on 
some of the wildest and most magnificent objects 
of nature ; and learnt to sympathise where human- 
ity is at its lowest ebb: and the effect has been a 

ood one, both on his poetry and his heart. The vo- 
lumeis divided into two parts, the former consisting 
of poems written in Scotland, the latter of the au- 
thor’s lucubrations while in South Africa. We 
shall insert an extract or two from each, and begin 
with the following very beautiful sonnets : 


I, SONNET. 


*Thou, mountain stream, whose early torrent course 
Hath many a drear and distant region seen, 
Windest thy downward way with slacken’d force, 
As with the journey thou hadst wearied been ; 
And, all enamour’d of these margins green, 
Delights’t to wander with a sportive tide ; 
Seeming with refluent current still to glide 
Around the hazel banks that o’er thee lean. 
Like thee, wild stream! my wearied soul would roam, 
(Forgetful of life’s dark and troublous hour,) 
Through scenes where Fancy frames her fairy bower, 
And love, enchanted, builds his cottage home : 
But time and tide wait not—and I, like thee, 
Must go where tempests rage, and wrecks bestrew 
the sea!’ 
II. Sonnet. 
*O, I could wish, in that light bark with thee, 
Now while the stormy night-wind rages loud, 
And the dim moon gleams through the dusky cloud, 
To travel o’er the wild and trackless sea! 
What joy, before the strong gale drifting free, 
To feel the soul (long cumber’d’mid the crowd 
Of earthward-pressing cares) emerging proud, 
To picture bliss and glory yet to be! 
—And, yet, with lingering gaze upon that shore, 
To weep for all the friendly hearts we leave— 
And leave even those we love not with a sigh— 
As parting spirits look to earth once more 
With human love—exulting while they grieve— 
From the dim ocean of eternity !’ 

Our next extracts are distinguished by a very 
striking peculiarity, both of sentiment and 
imagery : 

Ill. AFAR IN THE DESERT. 
* Arar in the Desert I love to ride, 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side : 
When the sorrows of life the soul o’ercast, 
And sick of the present, I turn to the past ; 
And the eye is sufiused with regretful tears, 
From the fond recollections of former years ; 
And the shadows of things that have long since fled : 
Flit over the brain, like the ghosts of the dead : 
Bright visions of glory that vanish’d too soon,— 
Day dreams that departed ere manhood’s noon,— 
Attachments by fate or by falsehood reft,— 
Companions of early days lost or left,— 
And my Native Lanp, whose magical name 
Thrills to the heart like electric flame! 
The home of my childhood, the haunts of my prime— 


’ All the passions and scenes of that rapturous time, 


When the feelings were young, and the world was new, 
Like the fresh bowers of Paradise opening to view! 
All—all now forsaken, forgotten, or gone! 
And I—a lone exile remember’d of none— 
My high aims abandon’d, and good acts undone, 
Aweary of all that is under the svg,— 
With that sadness of heart which no stranger may scan, 
I fly to the Desert afar from man.’ 

* Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side : 
Away—away from the dwellings of men, 
By the wild deer’s haunt and the buffalo’s gien ; 
By valleys remote, where the orbi plays ; 
Where the gnoo, the gazelle, andthe hartebeest graze; 
And the gemsbok and eland unhunted recline, 
By the skirts of grey forests o’ergrown with wild vine ; 
And the elephant browses at peace in his wood, 
And the river-horse gambols unscared in the flood ; 
And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will 
In the vlei where the wild-ass is drinking his fill. 

* Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side : 
O'er the brown Karroo, where the bleating cry 
Of the springbok’s fawn sounds plaintively ; 
Where the zébra wantonly tosses his mane 
Jn fields seldom cheer’d by the dew or the rain ; 





And the stately koodoo exultingly bounds, 
Undisturb'd by the bay of the hunter’s hounds ; 
And the timorous quagha’s wild whistling neigh 
Is heard by the fountain at fall of day ; 
And the fleet-footed ostrich over the waste 
Speeds like a horseman who travels in haste ; 
For she hies away to the home of her rest, 
Where she and her mate have scooped their nest, 
Far hid from the pitiless plunderer’s view, 
In the pathless depths of the parch’d karoo. 
‘ Afar in the Desert I love to ride, 
With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side : 
Away—away in the wilderness vast, 
Where the white man’s foot hath never pass’d, 
And the quiver’d Coranna, or Bechuan, 
Hath rarely cross’d with his roving clan : 
A region of emptiness, howling and drear, 
Which man hath abandon’d, from famine and fear ; 
Which the snake and the lizard inhabit alone, 
With the twilight bat from the old hollow stone ; 
Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub takes: root, 
Save poisonous thorns that pierce the foot ; 
And the bitter-melon, for food and drink, 
Is the pilgrim’s fare by the salt-lake’s brink : 
A region of drought, where no river glides, 
Nor rippling brook with ozier’d sides ; 
Where reedy pool, nor mossy fountain, 
Nor shady tree, nor cloud-capt mountain, 
Is found, to refresh the aching eye : 
But the barren earth, and the burning sky, 
And the blank horizon round and round, 
Without a living sight or sound, 
Tell to the heart, in its pensive mood, 
That this—is Nature’s solitude. 
‘ And here,—while the night-winds round me sigh 
And the stars burn bright in the midnight sky, 
As I sit apart by the cavern’d stone, 
Like Elijah at Horeb’s cave alone, 
And feel as a moth in the mighty hand 
That spread the heavens and heaved the land,— 
A “ still small voice’ comes through the wild, 
(Like a father consoling his fretful child,) 
Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear, 
Saying—“ Man Is DISTANT, BUT GOD Is NEAR !”’’ 
‘IV. Tue Lion Hunt. 
Mount! mount! for the hunt with musket and spear ; 
Call our friends to the field, for the Lion is near : 
Call Arend and Ekhard and Groepe to the spoor ; 
Call Muller and Coetzer and Lucas Van Vuur. 
Ride up Skirly-Cleugh, and blow loudly the bugle : 
Call Slinger and Allie and Dikkop and Dugal ; 
And Gert, with the elephant-gun on his shoulder ; 
In a perilous pinch none is better or bolder. 
In the gorge of the glen lie the bones of my steed, 
And the hoofs of a heifer of father-land’s breed ; 
But mount, my brave friends! if our rifies prove true, 
We'll soon make the spoiler his ravages rue. 
Ho! the Hottentot boys have discovered his track— 
To his den in the desert we'll follow him back ; 
But tightea your girths, and look well to your flints, 
For heavy and fresh are the villain’s foot-prints. 
Through the rough rocky kloof, through the grey 
shaggy glen, 
By the wild-olive brake where the wolf has his den, 
By mountain and forest, by fountain and vlei, 
We have track’d him at length to the coverts of Kei. 
Mark that black bushy mound where the blood-hounds 
are howling ; 
Hark! that hoarse sullen sound, like the deep thunder 
growling; 
’Tis his lair—tis his voicc!—from your saddles alight, 
For the bold skelm-beast is preparing for fight. 
Leave the horses behind—and be still every man ; 
Let the Mullers and Rennie advance in the van ; 
Keep fast in a clump—by the yell of yon hound, 
The savage, I guess, will be out with a bound. 
He comes !—the tall jungle before him loud crashing, 
His mane bristled fiercely, his fiery eyes flashing ; 
With a roar of disdain, he leaps forth in his wrath, 
To challenge the foé that dare “leaguer his path. 
He couches—aye ! now we'll have mischief, I dread : 
Quick—level your rifles, and aim at his head : 
Thrust forward the spears, and unsheath every knife— 


| St. George! he’s uporf us !—now, fire, lads, for life ! 


He’s wounded !—but yet he'll draw blood ere he falls : 

Ha! under his paw see Bezuidenhout sprawls— 

Now Diederik! Christian! right in the brain 

Plant each man his bullet :—Hurra ! he is slain ! 

Bezuidenhout—up, man ! ’tis only a scratch— 

(You were always a scamp, and have met with your 
match—) 





What a glorious lion !—what sinews—what claws ! 

And seven feet ten from the rump to the jaws. 

Come, off with his hide. Why his head’s like a bull’s; 

(To the wise folks we’ll send it who lecture on sculls:) 

He has shown a good pluck, too—and after we dine, 

We’ll drink to his dirge, boys, a flask of good wine. 

V. SonneT. 

‘ The Bushman sleeps within his black-brow’d den, 

In the lone wilderness : around him lie 

His wife and little ones unfearingly— 

For they are far away from “ Christian men.” 

No herds, loud lowing, call him down the glen ; 

He fears no foe but famine ; and may try 

To wear away the hot noon slumberingly : 

Then rise to search for roots—and dance again. 

But he shall dance no more! His secret lair, 

Surrounded, echoes to the thundering gun, 

And the wild shriek of anguish and despair ! 

He dies—yet, ere life’s ebbing sands are run, 

Leaves to his sons a curse, should they be friends 

With the proud Christian race—“ for they are fiends!’ ” 
We close this little volume with feelings of 

great respect for the author’s poetical talents. His 

verses have a character which falsify the title he 

has. prefixed to them, and we trust we shall find 

them obtaining their deserved popularity. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


The Edinburgh Review. No. XCIIT. Black, Edin- 
burgh ; and Longman and Co., London. 1828. 

We have read through the new Number of the 
‘ Edinburgh Review,’ and hasten to give our 
readers a brief account of its contents. 

The first article is on Dryden. It is obviously 
by the same hand as the Papers on Milton, and on 
Machiavelli; pretty well known, we believe, as 
the production of Mr. 'T. Macaulay. «It is aclev 
article, abounding in lively illustration and bri 
liant diction; and the first few pages put for- 
ward the doctrine, that all great changes and 
improvements are due not to individuals, but to 
the evolution of a large scheme, with greater force 
than any wherewith we remember to have seen it 
previously propounded. The article is, however, 
far too wandering and desultory, and attempts, 
for the one thousandth time in our Reviews, that 
which has never been well done,—a history of 
English Poetry. 

The second paper is on Dietetics, and is clearly 
and pleasantly written; though it aims moré at 
overthrowing previous opinions than at setting up 
new ones. 

The third is on the Best Method of Funding; 
and we should suppose it to come from Mr Mac- 
culloch. It is sensible and solid, and remarka- 
ble, like all that gentleman’s writings, for clear. 
ness of expression, rather than for any much 
more exalted qualities. 

New South Wales has supplied the subject of 
the fourth; an article which exhibits no extra~ 
ordinary ability, but calls for no reproof. 

The fifth is aTreatise on the Scotch and English 
Law of Marriage, in which the Edinburgh Whigs 
have taken the opportunity of making some pretty 
severe hits at the Scotch Tory Lawyer, who 
gave evidence at Wakefield’s trial. It is a re- 
spectable performance, and, to our uninitiated 
eyes, looks sufficiently learned. 

The sixth article is on Pestalozzi, and the So. 
ciety for the Diffusion of Knowledge: It reads as 
if it were Mr. Brougham’s—but our readers must 
remember, that, in naming the authors of these 
papers, we do no more than guess from the inter- 
nal evidence. The work on Postaiceii. which he 
reviews, is by a Dr. Mayo; which, we have un- 
derstood from those who have had the best sources 
of information, does not give, by any means, an 
adequate view of Pestalozzi’s opinions in his better 
years. The writer of the article is, at all events, 
exceedingly in error, if he imagines that the views 
of the excellent Pestalozzi would at all have coin- 
cided with those of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. The views of that great 
and good man were chiefly directed to the moral 
cultivation of the mind; and he looked at the in- 
tellect as designed to be merely the instrument of 





men’s better feelings. The paper gives but little 
information. In so far, however, as it calls the 
attention of the world to the great business of 
Education, and to the name and plans of Pesta- 
lozzi, it must do unmixed good. 

The next article, and we believe the longest of 

the number, relates to the attemptof the East India 
Company to impose a stamp | upon the Eng- 
lishmen resident at Calcutta. It is a powerful 
and instructive manifesto against the arbitrary 
proceedings of the Company. The author is 
evidently conversant with all the details of the 
subject, and has never lost sight of the great prin- 
ciples, which, be the details of the matter what 
they may, ought to guide our decision upon this 
important and interesting question. The mer- 
chants of Calcutta are under deep obligations to 
the writer of this elaborate and able statement. 
- -The next paper (the eighth) upon Allan Cun- 
ningham’s Scotch Songs, is feeble and common- 
place. The long argument in favour of the 
* utility’ of poetry is about as much called for as 
an argument for the ‘ utility’ of truth. The jar- 
gon of the shallowest of sects does not merit a 
reply from any man who can comprehend what 
poetry is. 

There follows these a long Essay on Emigration, 
for which we say much, considering how dry the 
subject has been drained, when we say that it is 
neither dull nor frivolous. The observations on 
the State of Ireland ought to be forced on the at- 
tention of Mr. Peel, and placarded on every wall 
in Oxford. 

The two concluding articles on the late Sir H. 
Moncrief Wellwood, and on the State of Parties, 
call for no comment, either for good or evil. The 

‘note at the end, as to persons who publish the 
names of the authors that they suspect to have 
written certain articles, is purely ridiculous. As 
long as there are differences of mind there will be 
differences of style, and by these it will be pos- 
sible to know that one essay is written by Mr. 
Cobbett, and another by Dr. Southey. 





PUBLIC SLAUGHTER HOUSES. 


Plan, Sections, and Elevations of an Abattoir of Paris, 
with considerations for their adoption in London. By 
JAMES HAKEWILL, ARCHITECT. Carpenter and Son. 
London. 1828. 


AmoncstT the improvements which are working their 
way, by degrees, to a general conviction of their neces- 
sity, and of which, at no very distant period, the pub- 
‘lic voice will insist on the adoption, we regard the 
‘establishment of cattle-markets and slaughter-houses, 
“without the walls of the great towns of the kingdom, as 
one of the most desirable and inevitable. 

It cannot now be doubtedjthat, in a very few years, 
in spite of the interested opposition of the butchers 
.of the metropolis, and of certain wise men of the 
east—civic-letter old-school gentlemen, who would 
almost prefer giving up their Lord-Mayor’s-day dinner, 
to foregoing the delights of witnessing the old usage 
of brutally driving the cattle through the streets, on 
Mondays and Fridays,—of those corporation gentry, 
who form themselves into an improvement-committee 
for the rounding the corners of a few narrow streets, that 
their municipal consequence may be gratified by the sight 
of the inscription ‘ widened at the expense of the cor- 
poration,’—in spite, we are sure, of the miscalculated 
interests, and of the dull prejudices of those worthy 
classes of the people, the meat-killers ; and their best 
customers, the redoubted knights of the fork and napkin, 
—many years cannot elapse ere Smithfield market will 
be abolished, and abattoirs established in the outskirts 
of the town. The utility and necessity of the latter are 
now so well understood, that any argument to enforce 
them would be superfluous, and the only difficulty re- 
maining to be overcome, is the obstinate resistance of 
the municipal interests of the city, which must yield 
at last, however reluctantly, to the general opinion. 

In the mean time, Mr. Hakewell’s publication on 
the Abattoirs of Paris, is calculated to promote the 
consummation so desired, by exciting the public, 
through shame of the superiority of their neighbours, 
to more earnest protestations against the sacrifice of 
the public good, to the partial and mistaken interests 
of a few; and to insist more loudly on the formation of 


THE ATHENEUM. 


establishments, in the propriety of which, all disinter- 
ested persons are fully agreed. 

The following extracts, from the translation of La 
Bryére’s work on the Abattoirs of Paris, (for Mr. 
Hakewill’s publication, although it is not so express- 
ed on the title-page, is little more than a mere transla- 
tion) will give an idea of the arrangements and conve- 
nience of those commodious edifices, and contribute to 
increase the desire for similar conveniences in London, 
and ether large towns of the kingdom. After giving 
the names and situations of the five Abattoirs, in which 
are slaughtered all the beasts, the meat of which is 
consumed in Paris, the author adds : 


*The size of these Abattoirs has been calculated 
for the wants of the quarters they are destined to 
serve. Those of Roule and Villejuif, which are nearly 
alike, contain each, thirty-two slaughter-rooms ; that 
of Grenelle, forty-eight; and those of Menilmontant 
and Montmartre, each sixty-four; in all, two hundred 
and forty. 

‘This number is much below that of the master- 
butchers, but several of them employ others, and there 
are some slaughter-rooms which are common to two 
butchers where their trade is not large. 


* The cattle sheds or stables have the same external 
dimension as the corps of slaughtering-rooms. 


* Besides these arrangements, in each of the Abbat- 
toirs are melting houses for the preparation of tal- 
low. Reservoirs and pipes furnish water in abundance, 
to all parts of the establishment; inclosed courts for 
the refuse; stables and sheds for the service of the 
butchers ; public privies, open pens for the oxen, and 
apartments for the officers of the establishment. 


‘ Tripe-houses have since been added, which it was 
the original intention to exclude. 

* We have only .to regret that the council was de- 
prived of the information which the butchers them- 
selves might have given, if the spirit which animated 
them had allowed them to have an unanimous opinion 
upon the advantages of which each port of the esta- 
blishment was susceptible. Zhe commission expe- 
rienced, and I experienced myself, how difficult it is to 
combat the spirit of routine, and the interests of indi- 
viduals,’ 


The slaughter-rooms are described as follows : 





* The Abattoirs of Paris contain two or four corps of 
slaughter-rooms, each composed of two buildings se- 
parated by aconrt. The slaughter-rooms, formed by 
partition walls of freestone, have five metres (sixteen 
feet three inches) in width, and ten metres (thirty-two 
feet six inches)in length, from centre to centre of pi- 
laster, and each of them has two entrances, one from 
the court by which the animal is introduced, and one 
from the exterior for the removal of the meat. Each 
slaughter-room is supplied with water, and a sink 
placed a little below the level of the pavement. A rack 
wheel and pullies is fixed against the wall for lifting 
the animal, and a framing, composed of two pieces, 
placed horizontally, at the height of two metres, thirty 
centimetres (six feet ten inches), fixed in the wall at 
one end, and carried at the other by a cross piece. From 
this framing seven or eight oxen may be suspended by 
the means of moveable rails ; and iron brackets fixed 
against the wall, serve to support the calves and sheep. 


* These slaughter-rooms, as well as the court of 
communication, are built of stone, the joints are care- 
fully stopped with a mastic of iron filings, that no of- 
fensive matter may lodge therein. The ceilings are 
plastered for the greater cleanliness. Small openings 
are made at the bottom of the doors for the circulation 
P of air; and the roofs have a projection of about three 
metres (nine feet nine inches) beyond the exterior 
walls, affording the double advantage of guaranteeing 
the slaughter rooms from the heat of the sun, and pro- 
tecting the butchers from the weather, while working in 
the court-yard. 


* OXx-STALLS AND SHEEP-PENS.—The days on which 
the animals arrive at Paris are seldom the days on 
which they are killed. It is therefore necessary to have 
places to receive them. These buildings, of the most 
simple form and construction, have about nine metres 
(twenty-nine feet three inches) in width, on the in- 
side. Large stone arches supply the place of girders, 
and support the joists of the flooring of the upper rooms. 
A second range of arches supplies the place of prin- 
cipals for the roof, and receives the perlines. The 
upper floor is partitioned into as many divisions as 
there are slaughter-rooms, that each butcher may se- 
cure his own forage, and each building is supplied with 





avery large cistern.’ 
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The prejudices of the butchers, and the objections 
on the part of the city, we will leave in the hands of 
Mr. Hakewill, who says : 

* A few words may now be addressed to the butchers 
themselves, upon a plan which would produce so ma- 
terial an alteration in their habits, and which may, at 
first sight, seem to affect their interest. But if it should 
appear that the plan affects their interests only by pro- 
curing for them a diminution of their expense, (be- 
sides the additional comfort of removing from their 
own habitations the very disagreeable part of their 
business), 1 am certain that their prejudices would 
speedily give way, as they have at Paris; where the 
butchers universally acknowledge, that were they now 
allowed a choice between the old system (that is our pre- 
sent one) and the Abattoirs, they would prefer the latter, 

‘ The removal of Smithfield market by the compe- 
tent authorities, I conceive to be the least troublesome 
part of the arrangement. The City might have the 
control over, and might and indeed ought, to continue 
to receive the same dues at the new markets as th 
do at present ; andthe value of the area of Smithfield 
would surely more than purchace the space required for 
the four new markets on the spots pointed out.’ 

The plates, and accompanying explanations, convey 
a perfect idea of the construction and arrangements of 
the Parisian Abattoirs. They are copied, we observe, 
taliter qualiter, from those of La Bryére’s very esteemed 
work, contrary to the impression given by the title 
page, perhaps unintentionally ; and by the statement of 
the author, in his text, that he had made a journey to 
Paris for the purpose of collecting all necessary infor- 
mation respecting those useful establishments ; that Mr. 
Hakewill had made his own drawings. We cannot 
close this notice without expressing a wish, that the 
Augustan spirit were more prevalent in our public 
bodies, and among opulent individuals possessing house 
property ; and that the desire and taste for improve- 
ment, were equal to the ingenuity and talent evinced by 
the designers of many alterations which have lately 
been proposed, as conducive to the ornament of the 
metropolis, and the health of its inhabitants. 








JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY. 


A Dictionary of the English Language, §c. §c. §c. 
By Samuel Johnson, L.L. D. 

THE entire of Johnson's Dictionary, four volumes 
quarto, quotations, definitions, and all complete, in one 
volume octavo!!! This book is certainly a triumph of 
modern typography. It is stereotyped at Bungay, by 
J. R. and C. Childs, and published by Mr. Robinson, 
of the late firm of Hurst, Robinson, and Co. In acecu- 
racy, compression, and beauty, this work stands nn- 
rivalled, and beyond all comparison, is the most use- 


Jul edition of Johnson’s ponderous volumes ever pub- 


lished. - It is no contraction, no abbreviation, but a 
verbatim reprint of the work, as it issued from the 
hands of the Doctor. The present copy contains a 
clever preface, by a gentleman who has distinguished 
himself in various branches of literature, as well as in 
critical etymology; it details, at some length, the 
unique advantages of Johnson, and gives a just casti- 
gation to the presumptuous or ignorant cavilling of 
Tooke, Todd, and some other of his rivals or sup- 
planters. We feel that we cannot do sufficient justice, 
in words, to the spirited undertaking of giving the 
great lexicographer in the present portabie form ; but 
we are convinced that its extensive sale will amply re- 
pay the risk of so important a speculation. 





JUVENILE PERIODICAL. 


The Harrovian. By A Harrow Boy. 8vo. pp. 32. 
Hurst, Chance, and Co. London, 1828. 


THERE is a glow of genuine youthful genius in some 
parts of this school-boy periodical. Faults which we 
should severely reprehend in more practised writers, 
are to be forgiven in the young aspirants after fame, 
who have contributed to its pages, as the mere errors 
of an unrestrained fancy ; and, having warned them 
against being merely descriptive, or too florid, in their 
essays, we congratulate the editor on his appearance 
before the public, with so much promising ability to 
support his pretensions. 





BossuET.—Many original, and hitherto unheard of, 
manuscripts of this celebrated historian and divine 
have been recently brought to light in France, and are 
at present in the course of printing at Paris. We fear 
they are principally, if not all, theological. 
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EIGHT DAYS AT BRIGHTON—BY A FOREIGNER 
OF DISTINCTION. 


No. I. 


* Tout ce qui vient du coeur n’est pas de la flatterie.. 
les flatteurs n’en ont pas!.....’ 


I nave frequently heard it mentioned as a sub- 
ject of complaint, that foreigners experience 
great difficulty in gaining introductions to fami- 
lies of rank in England; and that even when 
introductions are obtained, it is found impossible 
to establish that intimacy which arises out of 
mutual confidence, and which conveys so many 
charms to social intercourse. I have heard com- 

risons drawn between the reserved manner in 
which Frenchmen are received in England, and 
the cordial attention shown in France to the 
English, in favour of whom a sort of preposses- 
sion exists; for, as the Prince de Ligne once ob- 
served, the English are the only people whose 
country isa recommendation to them, when they 
travel abroad. This partiality for the English, 
which has recently revived in Paris, would have 
been maintained without interruption, but that 
wounded national pride cannot easily be brought 
to treat, as friends, those who may consider them- 
selves as conquerors. 

I was, I confess, somewhat inclined to distrust 
the exaggerated accounts given by people, some 
of whom had visited London without ee of 
introduction, hoping that the reputation they en- 
joyed, in their own little coterie in Paris, must 
already have wafted their names to the other side 
of the channel ; while others, who had been ruined 
by their own imprudence and misconduct, were 
surprised and mortified to find themselves 


shunned. There is also a third class of French 
teavellers, whose sphere of observation does not 
extend beyond Leicester-square and Piccadilly, 
and whose essays on manners are confined to 
portraits sketched in the coffee-room of Jannay’s 


Jotel, and the saloons of the theatres. These 
men return home with their prejudices undimi- 
nished, after picking up some novel and in- 
teresting information on the difference of climate, 
the high price of French wines in London, and 
the misery of an English Sunday. Well, it is 
better to doubt than to decide too hastily, thought 
I, when I heard the strange stories told by certain 
travelled Frenchmen. Now, however, I have the 
opportunity of forming an opinion of my own, as 
well as of appreciating the opinions of others ; 
and as facts are always more convincing than 
arguments, I have traced the following little 
picture from observations which are so recent, 
that they may be easily verified. 

After a rough passage of four-and-twenty hours 
on board the steam-vessel, in which I left Dieppe, 
Tat length descried the coast of Sussex, and a 
long line of elegant palaces, which, I was in- 
formed, was the town of Brighton. The pleasure 
which this sight afforded me, was not less than 
that which 1 experienced when, after being 
beaten about by a storm in the Black Sea, I 
entered, in full sail, the Thracian Bosphorus, and 
was gently wafted to Constantinople, between the 
enchanting shores of Europe and Asia. 

One gun formed our salute and announced our 
arrival on shores, which to us had so long been 
hostile. We landed on the Jetty, a kind of 
bridge suspended by chains, and projecting about 
twelve hundred feet into the sea, and which is a 
model of elegance and solidity, well-fitted to serve 
as’an outwork to that charming Amphitheatre 
behind it. 

All who know what sea-sickness is, for which, 
like moral suffering, there is no remedy but re- 
signation, also know how pleasing it is to step on 
shore, and find repose, after the agony which has 
been endured, and will easily conceive the plea- 
sure I experienced on seating myself in the 
Gloucester Hotel, which was recommended to 
me at Dieppe by a Pole, and which I, in my turn, 
recommend to all travellers who wish to learn 





what it is to be made comfortable in every accep- 
tation which the English give to the term. Here 
I found the hostess polite, the waiters attentive, 
and, what is far more uncommon at Brighton, the 
charges moderate. 

A good dinner, consisting chiefly of excellent 
fish, of which there is a great abundance at 
Brighton, a good night’s rest, and the certainty 
of being in port, were sufficient to make me forget 
fatigues much more considerable than those occa- 
sioned by this short passage. Next morning I 
awoke perfectly refreshed, and went down stairs 
to the coffee-room, which is simply but tastefully 
decorated. I saw there a number of gentlemen 
in scarlet frocks, who, while waiting for their 
horses, and the appointed hour for starting after 
the fox, were breakfasting in the true sportsman 
style. I ordered my breakfast at a separate table, 
from which I had an opportunity of observing the 
extent to which the taste for hunting prevails in 
England ; for it seemed that the mere prospect of 
the chase was sufficient to excite the highest plea- 
sure. In afew moments, more sportsmen arrived 
to join their friends; carriages, some with four 
horses, kept driving on to the place of rendez- 
vous; and even ladies, equally bold and skilful 
in the management of their horses, were eager to 
participate in the perilous sport of the day ; mak- 
ing good the axiom of Horace Walpole, that it 
belongs to our character to make a pleasure of a 
danger. 

When this noisy company had galloped off, I, 
in my turn, left the coffee-room, and walked to- 
wards the sea, from which the Gloucester Hotel is 
perhaps a little too distant; an inconvenience 
which is, however, compensated by many advan- 
tages. I wandered over Brighton, throughout its 
whole length, and came in front of the Pavilion, 
a palace which was built for the King when he 
was Prince of Wales. Having as yet had a view 
of the outside only, I was certainly somewhat sur- 
prised at the fantastic moresco style of the edifice, 
surrounded as it is with so many handsome mo- 
dern houses. It seemed like the Asiatic kremlin 
of a Moscovite czar, or the nomade tents of a 
Tartar Khan, planted in the midst of a conquered 
city. On being informed, when I asked to see the 
interior, that I could not be admitted without 
the permission of the Marquis of Conyngham, 
I resolved to write to him, and, in the mean- 
time, had no difficulty in postponing the gra- 
tification of my curiosity for a few days. I 
traversed the Steyne, and continued to walk 
towards the sea. On reaching the beach, I di- 
rected my footsteps to the right, proceeding 
towards the west cliff, which skirts the road to 
Worthing, and finally sat down on the circular 
bench of the esplanade, near Regency Square, 
the base of which is washed by the sea. Though 
the morning was fine, few had yet visited the 
promenade. There were, however, two ladies 
on the same seat on which I had chosen to rest 
myself. The ceuntenance of the youngest was 
interesting, and she had that modest air which is 
the invaluable inheritance of the greater portion 
of the fair sex in England. She was employed 
in reading, while the other lady worked with het 
needle. A child, which had been playing near the 
water’s edge, and which I had not before noticed, 
came running towards its sister, and, eager to 
show a heap of newly-gathered shells, seized her 
arm so roughly, that the book fell from her hand. 
I picked it up, and returned it to her; but great 
was my astonishment, and not less my joy, 
at hearing the elder lady mildly reprove in French 
the pretty little Pauline for having so rudely dis- 
turbed her sister. ‘ Allow me to intercede for 
her, Madam,’ said I, ‘ since she has afforded me 
the pleasure of hearing my native language spoken 
in a foreign land; and though I quitted France 
only two days ago, yet I feel that neither time nor 
distance are necessary to endear the recollections 
of one’s country.’ The lady replied with that 
polite cordiality for which my countrywomen are 
distinguished ; and, in the ane of conversation, 





I learned that she filled the situation of governess 
to the two youngest daughters of Lord S——, who 
already spoke French with the purest Parisian 
accent. Madame Le Brun and I soon conversed 
together with the familiarity of old friends; for 
it seemed as though recollections, common to us 
both, supplied the place of previous acquaintance. 
A gentleman of tall stature, and prepossessing 
appearance, accosted the young ladies ; and hay- 
ing inquired after the family of Lord S——, he 
began to talk about the performance which was 
to take place at the theatre, on the following 
evening, for the benefit of the Spanish refu- 
gees, for whom he seemed to be particularly 
interested. ‘ It had,’ he said, ‘ exceeded the 
hopes of Lord and myself. The tickets 
are all sold, and many families are coming from 
very distant parts. In short every one seems to 
enter warmly intojthe cause.’ ‘ That is,’ I ob- 
served, ‘because in England, where the object 
is to relieve distress, people’s sufferings, and not 
their opinions, are taken into account.’ ‘ It were 
to be wished,’ said he, ‘ that the example were 
generally followed ; but to be indulgent to our- 
selves and severe to others, is the common rule.’ 
After a little further conversation with the ladies, 
he took his leave and proceeded to inspect the 
works on the esplanade, which, when completed, 
will certainly not be one of the least ornamental 
portions of the town. When he was gone, I 
made free to ask the ladies the name of the gentle- 
man who had evinced so much interest in behalf of 
the unfortunate Spaniards. Madame Le Brun 
informed me that it was Sir Robert Wilson. ‘Ah!’ 
I exclaimed, ‘ the very man whom I have so long 
wished to meet, and whom I thought I was 
fated never to see. I entered Constantinople just 
as he quitted it ; I reached the camp of the Allied 
Sovereigns immediately after he had left it; and 
I arrived in Paris at the very moment he had set 
out, after the honourable imprisonment he suffer- 
ed for having aided the escape of Lavalette. I little 
thought that Sir Robert would be the first English- 
man I should address on my landing in England. 
But,’ continued I, ‘I am curious to learn some 
particulars respecting to-morrow night’s perfor- 
mance, of which Sir Robert was speaking.”’— 
‘The benevolent undertaking, Sir,’ said Miss 
Ss , ‘has been carried into effect by the zeal 
and activity of Lord H and Sir Robert Wil- 
son. Asa foreigner, Sir, you would do well to 
attend the performance, at which all the distin- 
guished company at Brighton will be present. 
The play is Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” 
in which an amateur performer is to play the part 
of Shylock.’ I thanked Miss § for her advice, 
and promisedto follow,it, if 1 could obtain a ticke1. 
I then took leave of the ladies, and continued my 
walk on the beach, where I saw some boarding~ 
school processions of young people of both sexes, 
whose ruddy countenances confirmed the favours 
able reports I had received of the air of Brighton, 
which is said to be the healthiest spot in England 

Onreturning to my hotel, I wrote to Sir Robert 
Wilson, begging that he would afford a foreigner 
the gratification of contributing his mite to the 
furtherance of a benevolent object, by obtainin 
for him two tickets for the benefit sidhinmands i) 
the following evening. I soon received a very 
polite answer, in which he informed me that he 
had requested Lady Susanna H—— to let me 
have a place in her box, which she had kindly con- 
sented to do, and had sent him two tickets, which 
he transmitted to me. Well, thought I, on the 
receipt of this note, French politeness could not 
have gone further. Civility, and the wish to oblige, 
are like those useful plants which spring up in all 
climates. Happy are they who frequently find 
them in their way. 

At six o’clock, the party of fox-hunting gentle- 
men returned to the hotel ; and their a Gener 
bore ample evidence of the amusement which 
their day’s sport had afforded them. Their con- 
versation consisted of that technical jargon which 
is unintelligible to all but the initiated. Among 
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them was a gentleman, who, being himself an 
accomplished sportsman, took pleasure in quiz- 
zing the young cockneys, who had escaped from 
on for a week’s recreation, and who seemed 
to think that a scarlet coat with metal buttons, and 
white-top hoots, were sufficient to constitute a 
verfect fox-hunting squire. Some of these novices 
ad been unhorsed in the chase, and others had 
lost a very rg tary omy portion of their fine 
hunting-jackets ; but for these misfortunes they 
consoled themselves with the hope of astonishing 
their acquaintance, on their return to town, with 
accounts of their prowess, or the high honour they 
had enjoyed in hunting ‘along with his Grace, the 
Duke of ——, or Lord —. 

While the party were at dinner, I happened to 
be taking a few glasses of wine in company with 
General Sir Charles P——-t, who, like myself, put 
up at the Gloucester hotel. The General, who had 
hunted in all parts of the world, particularly in 
France, where he had often followed the chase 
with the Duke de Bourbon in the forest of Chan- 
tilly, was much amused by the party who had now 
assembled to conclude the day at the hotel. He 
gave me a very interesting little history of the 
varieties of dogs, horses, and game, of the dif- 
ferent countries in which he had travelled, and 
he also related to me several complimentary 
anecdotes of eminent French officers. 

When I took leave of him at midnight to retire 
to rest, I could not help saying within myself, 
to-day an Englishman, to whom I am a stranger, 
took the trouble to do me a favour ; and to-night I 
have met one who speaks with interest about France 
and even laughs at the absurdities of some of his 
own countrymen. I have, as yet, seen nothing 
like the pictures sketched by those ill-natured 
observers, who, when they described the English, 
should have borne in mind the maxim of Mal- 
herbe: ‘ Pour ewercer la critique, il faut la science 
€t la conscience’ A short residence here will pro- 
bably confirm my doubts of their veracity; at all 
events, this first day affords a favourable augury. 

Next morning I called on Sir Robert Wilson, 
to thank him for the civility he had shown me. 
I found him to be precisely the man I had ima- 
gined from the description of my friends. We 
1ad known the same individuals, travelled in the 
same countries, and witnessed the same events, 
so that all our past recollections were common to 
us both, and we seemed to he old acquaintances 
on this first introduction. He presented me to 
his daughter, an interesting young lady, whose 
fine features and beautiful fair hair derived an ad- 
ditional charm from a certain melancholy ex- 
= which reminded me of one of Raphael’s 

Jadonnas, Miss Wilson, who received part of her 

education at a boarding-school in Paris, seems to 
blend the grace and elegance of a French woman, 
with the solidity of character for which her own 
countrywomen are distinguished ; and this union 
forms a most accomplished whole. 
# My visit to Sir Robert was short, but not 
without interest. He had that morning heard 
from his son, who is aide-de-camp to General 
Bolivar. The letter contained some very curious 
details respecting South America, which Sir 
Robert kindly communicated to me; and I could 
easily perceive, from some passages in the letter, 
that the young man inherited also his father’s 
courage and love of military glory. 

Sir Robert begged that I would go early to the 
theatre, as he was desirous of introducing me to 
Lady H before the commencement of the 
play, and, on taking leave of him, I requested 
that I might be honoured with his friendship, 
which, I observed, would be the more gratifying 
to me, as it would be dated from an act of 
kindness on his part. He answered me by an 
English shake of the hand, which has always 
appeared to me to have a wonderful effect in 
opening a passage to the heart. 

I amused myself till dinner-time in visiting the 
Ccifferent reading-rooms, which are spacious 
saloons, where people meet to converse or to. 





read, and where, for the moderate ch of thirty 
shillings a year, a subscriber has the siventage of 
seeing almost all the political and literary jour- 
nals of London and the provincial towns, man 
eriodical works, and a coliection of very goed 
ooks. 
I setdown my name as a subscriber to Tup- 
n’s Library, and, as the list is inserted in the 
righton paper next day, your friends are in- 
formed of your address, and you in the same way 
learn theirs, which is exceedingly convenient. 


I went to the Theatre at the appointed time, 
and there I found Lady Susanna m in her 
box, accompanied by the Ladies O—en; daugh- 
ters of the Marquis of T—on. Sir Robert Wilson 
introduced me to the ladies, who, to great beauty, 
join all that unrestrained elegance of manner 
which may be called the universal language of 
good society in all parts of Europe. 

Lady Susan, having made me sit down beside 
her, asked me, whether I knew the play which 
was to be performed. ‘ No, Madam,’ said I, ‘ but 
I have heard that it is one of Shakspeare’s most 
celebrated productions, and this makes me doubly 
regret that I am not yet sufficiently master of 
your language to understand the beauties of the 
performance.’ ‘ But, perhaps, you can read it?’ 
‘Yes, Madam,’ I replied, ‘ Well, then, here is 
the volume of Shakspeare’s works which contains 
the play. I brought it with me, thinking that'you 
might be able to follow the dialogue, and if you 
meet with passages which you cannot understand, 
I shall be happy to explain them to you.’ 

The curtain now drew up, every one knows 
the Merchant of Venice, founded on the impro- 
bable tale of Bandello, the plot of which pro- 
mises to be agreeable to the Usurers of all 
countries, though the denouement is brought 
about in away not likely to be much to their 
taste. The effect of some scenes is wonderful, 
and the whole piece bears the impress of its au- 
thor’s genius, which, like nature, is sublime, and 
like it, too, irregular. I was well pleased with 
the performance of the Amateur, who played the 
part of the Jew, and expressed my satisfaction to 
Lady M * When you go to London,’ she re- 
plied, ‘ you must see this character played by 
Kean, who is as celebrated in England as Talma 
was in France. You will then have an idea of 
the perfection which histrionic talent has reached 
amongst us.*” 

At the conclusion, the piece received the ap- 
plause of the select audience with which the house 
was filled to overflowing, and which served to re- 
compense the actors for their talents, and the zeal 





* A few evenings ago I had an opportunity to judge 
for myself of Mr. Kean’s talent on the performance of 
‘ The Merchant of Venice.’ How deeply must he have 
studied the human heart to paint, as he does, all the 
shades of the character of Shylock! With what sin- 
gular art does he develope the suppressed expression of 
that feeling of vengeance, which dictates to Shylock that 
horrible condition for the loan of his money to An- 
tonio. In the scenes in the third act with Salanio 
and then with Tubal, in which he passes from the agony 
of despair to a ferocious joy, he worked out the contrast 
with an energy of which, until then, I supposed inimi- 
table, except in Talma. But in the fourth act, in the 
scene before the tribunal of the Doge, he showed him- 
self worthy of the flattering eulogium paid to Macklin : 

* This is the Jew 
That Shakspeare drew.’ 

After the play, the farce of the ‘ Invincibles’ was 
performed with great effect. I recollected that 
it was played for the first time at the French 
Theatre at St. Petersburgh, under the title of the 
‘ Femme Soldat.’ The Emperor Alexander was present 
in Madame Narishkin’s box, where I also was. He 
was so delighted with the precision of the Russian 
military exercise, the word of command for which was 
given in Russian by Madame Phillis, who performed 
the same part as Madame Vestris, that he constantly 
applauded, and cried bravo! several times. Next day 
he sent a valuable diamond ring to the fair drill ser- 
geant, along with a hundred roubles to each of the 
privates of this feminine battalion. 





with which they co-operated in so benevolent 4 
purpose. 

Between the play and the farce, Mr. Russel 
recited some lines full of energy and sensibility, 
and which seemed excellently adapted to the 
occasion. ‘ They are written by Sir Robert, 
whispered Miss Bruce, who sat in the box next 
me. ‘ Poetry, Madam,’ said I, ‘ forms a relief 
to the more serious occupations of life; and 
the lyre well becomes the warrior’s hand.’ * 

At the conclusion of the play, Sir Robert 
Wilson returned to Lady Susan ’s box, 
to compliment the ladies on the successful issue 
of their benevolent exertions. He offered to 
conduct me home, and I took leave of Lady 
Susan, having obtained permission to call on her 
next day. 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Argyll Rooms—Monday, 


Tue second of these concerts, for the season, was 
held here this evening. The first act opened with 
Haydn’s Sinfonia, Ne. 7. This was admirably per- 
formed, the slow movement and the trio particularly; 
but it is by no means one of the best of this elegant 
composer's ; parts of it are thin, and the subject of the 
finale is rather trifling. It is certainly an injudicious 
arrangement which thus places Haydn before us in two 
consecutive concerts, when there are so many splendid 
symphonies of Beethoven’s, some of which must ne- 
cessarily be omitted in the course of the season. The 
symphony was followed by a charming duet from 
Sphor’s Faust, which was sung by Madame Caradori, 
and Signor Pelegrini, with exquisite taste. The air is 
beautiful, and the accompaniments rich and full. No, 
3 was a Piano-Forte Concerto, by the veteran Cramer. 
It is sufficient to state, that it was Mozart’s, to say that 
it was free from the noisy brilliancy and mere chro- 
matic difficulties which abound in most concertos, and 
which are, therefore, chosen for the sake of display. 
It was indeed a delightful composition throughout, 
and Cramer did it justice by the elegance and taste 
with which he executed it; the slow movement was 
full of grace and beauty, and it was received, as it 
deserved, with marks of enthusiastic admiration. No. 
4 was Mozart’s aria‘ Parto, ma tu ben mio,’ from ‘La 
Clemenza di Tito.” It was sung hy Madame Caradori 
Allan. This lady is one of the few of the Italian 
school who sing Mozart’s music with proper feeling; 
and though not possessing great power or intensity of 
expression, the sweetness and flexibility of her tones, 
and her pure taste, render her performance always a 
source of much pleasure. We scarcely ever heard her 
in better voice than in this song. Mr. Willman’s obbli- 
gato accompaniment was admirable, and added much 
to the effect. The first act closed with Beethoven's 
magnificent overture to ‘Egmont.’ The tone of this 
composition is, throughout, of the highest order of 
music, full of those grand and unadorned chords, and 
that mass of harmony, in which Beethoven seemed to 
delight in his moments of inspiration, asifin utter con- 
tempt of all minor beauties. The sustained chord of 
wind instruments, ushering in the commencement of 
the second movement, has a noble and imposing effect ; 
the orchestra felt their subject, and performed it in 
perfection, the audience called for its repetition, but 
their desire was not complied with. j 

The Second Act commenced with Mozart’s Sinfonia 
in C ; it was finely played, and the slow movement and 
trio given with great effect. In it Madame Caradori 
and Signor Pelegrini, were again applauded in the duet 
‘ Dunque io son,’ from Rossini’s ‘ Barbiere di Seviglia. 
Madame Caradori varied the running passage towards 
the end of this duet in a very judicious style, and 
her reading appeared to us better than the original, 
notwithstanding that it is one of Rossini’s standard pas- 
sages. A Quintett of Beethoven's (performed by 
M. M. Mori, Watts, Moralt, Lyon, and Lindley) fol- 
lowed, and a more exquisite performance, whether as 
regards the composition or the execution, we have sel- 
dom had the gratification of hearing. It would be dif- 
ficult to say, which part deserved most praise ; but the 





* Inallusion to these lines, a complimentary qua- 
train addressed to Sir Robert Wilson, by a Spanish 
refugee, was next day inserted in the Sussex Gazette. 
I have thus rendered it into French : 

Tl sait penser, négocier, écrire, 

Brave soldat, éloquent orateur, 

$'il prend l’épée, ou la plume, ou la lyre, 
C’est pour servir la cause de malheur, 
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slow movement was a delicious union of barmony and 
melody, atid the finale was perfectly dramatic, with the 
full and rich effect of a whole orchestra. The next 
iece, Mozart’s fine scena, ‘ Per Picti,’ from ‘ Cos) 
‘an Tutte,’ was sung by Madame Kliugler. This lady 
has considerable strength of voice, but it is harsh and 
unequal, and her enunciation any thing but clear and 
distinct. The evening concluded with Winter’s Over- 
ture to ‘ Proserpina;’ but, though a fine piece of 
music, and well executed, it went off without much 
effect. 

Mr. Weichsel, after an absence of several years, 
again appeared as leader ;—to judge from the spirit 
which he seemed to infuse into the whole performance, 
we should say, he had lost but little of his former talent 
and energy. 





NEW TRAGEDY.—DON PEDRO. 


Drury Lane—Monday. 
The tragedy of ‘ Don Pedro,’ which was produced 
here this evening is founded on the history, rich in 
dramatic incidents, of Don Pedro, King of Castile, 
who flourished in the fourteenth century, and whose 
atrocities acquired for him the surname of the Cruel. 
Pedro espoused Blanche, the daughter of Peter 1, Duc 
de Bourbon, but, allured by the charms of the ambitious 
and intriguing Maria de Padilla, he deserted his bride 
three days after the espousals, and, in order to enjoy 
uninterrupted converse with his mistress, kept his 
Queen in close imprisonment. This indignity, joined 
with the many cruelties which he had inflicted on his 
subjects of every class, aroused the indignation of the 
grandees of his kingdom to take up arms against 
him: they were prevented ; and among the executions 
which followed the discovery and defeat of their con- 
spiracy, Pedro put to death his own brother Frederick, 
Juan his cousin, and Blanche his consort, then in her 
seventeenth year, and yet a virgin, if we allow the 
authority of an ancient ballad of delightful simplicity, 
which gives the dialogue between the youthful queen 
and the assassin who announces the resolve of the 
king, and desires his innocent victim to prepare for 
death ; 
O Francia mi noble tierra 
O mi sangre de Borbon! 
Hoy complo diez y siete anos 
En los diez y ocho voy. 
El Rey no me ha conocido 
Con las virgenes me voy 
Castilla di ? qué te hice? 
Yo no te hice traicion. 
A second insurrection, in 1366, headed by Henry of 
Trastamar, the natural brother of Pedro, but prin- 
cipally or ganized and directed by the renowned 
Bertrand du Guesclin, was more successful. Pedro was 
driven from his throne, and took refuge in Gnienne, 
where Edward the Black Prince, not less moved by 
his own chivalrous spirit and love of enterprise, 
than excited to compassion by the fallen fortunes 
of the fugitive, received him kindly, and undertook 
an expedition to reinstate him iv his dominions. Ed- 
ward, against fearful odds, encountered and defeated 
Trastamar, in the decisive battle of Najara, and re- 
established Pedro on his throne. The cruelties and in- 
gratitude, however, of Pedro, in a short time, disrusted 
the noble Prince of England, who abandoned him to his 
fate, and to the consequences of a third rebellion, pro- 
voked by his tyrannical enormities. Henry of Trasta- 
mar re-appeared in the field: Pedro, invited to a con- 
ference, encountered his brother ; angry recrimination 
ensued between them ; Henry pluned a dagger into the 
breast of Pedro ; the wounded prince threw himself on 
his brother ; they struggled and fell ; but Pedro remained 
uppermost, with the decided advantage, until de Gues- 
clin lent his timely aid, by reversing the position of the 
brothers. Trastamar then, with another blow, put a 
termination at once to the life and cruelties of Pedro. 
From these materials, the noble author of ‘ Don 
Pedro’ (Lord Porchester) has formed his tragedy. 
Trastamar is supposed to have previously won the 
heart of Blanche, at her father’s court, in ‘ cherished 
France.’ Of this an after-disclosure is made, in a dia- 
logue between Pedro and Blanche. 
* Blunche. You called me false, 
And said I loved Don Henry. 
Pedro. Canst thou deny it? 
Blanche. Loved him ! Great God, bear witness how I loved 
him ! . 
You know my faith was plighted to your brother. 
The bridal-day was fixed. Your Highness came 
To grace the marriage rites. Alas! I pleased you— 
You sought at morn, at even, the presence-chamber ; 
You whispered in the ear of counsellors ; 





You won my father, and his sacred will 
Cancelled mine early bonds, and I was your’s. 
Yet, forced to wed you, I have hever swerved : 
It is thy deepest shame thet thou canst think so.’ 


The ill-treatment of thé Queen by Don Pedro, and 
his tyrannical rule, had aroused his subjects to rebellion. 
A conspiracy, contrived by the Archbishop of Seville, 
is about to break out. Henry de Trastamar, with an 
invading force, is approaching on one side ; an army of 
Moors is on the other, awaiting a subsidy from Pedro, 
to engage in his defence. 

At this period the tragedy commences, and discovers 
Maria de Padilla ambitious of the crown of Blanche, 
and devising means for the destruction of her rival. 
In her plot she is aided by Raban, a vindictive Jew, 
thirsting to revenge on Blanche a supposed indignity ; 
and who, through the treachery of Manuel de Lorca, a 
discontented follower of Henry, had discovered the 
secret of the machinations against Pedro’s crown and 
safety. He is the bearer, moreover, of a forged letter, 
purporting to be from Trastamar to Blanche, the con- 
tents of which imply a secret understanding and mu- 
tual affection between the former lovers. Armed with 
this instrument of suspicion, the haughty Padilla seeks 
the king. Ere she arrives in his presence, an interview 
takes place between Pedro and Blanche, at the desire 
of the Queen, who demands permission to retire to 
France, there to pass her hapless days in the solitude of 
a cloister. 

Scarcely have they separated, when Padilla appears to 
perform her part of the female Iago. She construes the 
desire of the Queen to retire to France into a design of 
joining Trastamar, awakens the jealousy of the King, 
by reminding him of the old attachment between his 
Queen and Teother, and finally produces the letter 
furnished her by Raban. Her wicked designs succeed, 
and Pedro resolves on the destruction of his consort, 

The second Act opens with a scene in the interior of the 
cathedral of Seville, where the archbishop holds a meet- 
ing with his fellow conspirators, and in which symptoms 
of the treachery of De Lorca begin to show themselves. 
Before the scene closes, he avows them, and is struck by 
remorse on receiving intelligence that Henry, to re- 
ward his services, had bestowed on him the vacant 
dukedom and domain of Ossuna. In the third scene of 
this act, Henry, in the garb of a holy father, gains ad- 

mission to the dungeon in which Blanche is confined, 
and in his assumed character he receives the confidence 
of the Queen’s secret thoughts ; and on finding that he 
is still beloved, discovers himself, and presses her to 
flee with him ; but their interview is interrupted before 
a resolution can be taken, and time is scarcely allowed 
for Trastamar to save himself. 

The beginning of the third act introduces Pedro 
giving his instructions to a hardened minister of his 
cruelties, to assassinate the Queen. In the second scene 
a discourse, which Raban holds, first with his friend, 
Abner, and subsequently with Padilla, makes a further 
disclosure of the villainies of the king, of his mistress, 
and of the Jew. The Israelite discovers his own name 
on Padilla’s list of proscriptions. Maria demands the aid 
of Jewish wealth to subsidise the Moors ; the two mu- 
tually deceive each other ; and Pedro engages Raban to 
superintend the assassination of the queen. The third 
scene of the same act is founded on the supposition of 
Pedro’s confidence in astrology, and of his consulta- 
tions with Merlin. It takes place in a cavern, in 
which the King and Padilla come to seek a necro- 
mancer, who, contrary to his former ,custom, now ex- 
horts the monarch to repair the wrongs he has cem- 
mitted, and to withhold the murderer’s arm. He pre- 
dicts the king’s discomfiture and fall on the morrow. 

The first scene of the fourth act, exhibits Henry at 
a banquet surrounded by his chiefs. Manuel appears, 
and overwhelmed with sorrow and contrition, confesses 
his treachery to his incredulous friend, and warns him 
of the danger of the Queen. His tale, at first scarcely 
believed, is confirmed by another chief, Alonzo, who 
arrives with intelligence of the slaughter of the Arch- 
bishop, and of the other conspirators. Henry, after 
an altercation with du Guesclin, which ends in a recon- 
ciliation, hastens to the reseue of Blanche. The 
third Scene, discovers the Royal captive in her prisen- 
chamber; a troubadour song is heard beneath her 
casement; it is the air her Henry had learned in 
Franee; the casement is opened, an armed Knight 
enters, is welcomed by Blanche, who prepares to fice ; 
her champion lifts his vizor, and discovers Raban, her 
destined executioner, who bears her off swooning in his 
arms. 

Ere the fifth act, a battlehas been fought; the fortunes 
of Henry have prevailed. Pedro appears lamenting 
his survival, is warned by a soldier of the approach of 
his enemy, and is joined by Maria, who intreats him in 





vain to seek safety in flight. He maprondlins her with 
the wicked arts by which she had practised on his 
love, and refusés to follow her or to flee. Defeated 
and fugitive Saracens then cross the stage, and are 
followed by partisans of Henry, and at last the con- 
queror himself appears. The brothers recognise each 
other, and they engage, and Pedro falls by the reluc- 
tant arm of Henry. The next and closing scene is in 
the Alcazar of Seville, where Maria de Padilla, en- 
throned, awaits in state the coming of Trastamar. 
Raban is produced in chains: mutual explanations and 
reproaches pass between him and Padilla, until he, by 
her orders, is led away to his fate. Maria, then, in 
the presence of her attendants, resolutely quaffs the 
poisoned contents of a chalice, and resumes her 
seat on the throne to receive the new King. He 
enters, and is proudly greeted by the haughty mis- 
tress of his brother and rival, with the assurance 
that the goblet’s juice- had placed her beyond his 
power. She dies with the satisfaction of announc- 
ing, that the Queen herself had shared a similar fate, 
having that morning drained a cup filled with the 
same subtle beverage. Blanche herself appears to 
confirm the sad intelligence, and to die in the arms of 
Trastamar, first exacting from him a promise to live 
for the sake of Spain. 


From this analysis it will be concluded, that the in- 
cidents of the plot, although somewhat intricate, are 
not wanting in dramatic interest, and are capable of 
producing much stage effect. The tragedy appears, in- 
deed, better calculated for the theatre than for the ca- 
binet ; the principal outline is spirited and grand, but 
is not equalled by the filling up. The diction is often 
flowing and elegant, but generally tame, and sometimes 
faulty. Scenes of considerable power may be selected. 
Among these is the third of the second act, that in 
which ‘Trastamar appears to Blanche in the disguise of 
amonk. This is considered, and deservedly, the best 
portion of the tragedy : 


SCENE III. 


A gloomy apartment, vaulted, and having the appearance of 
great strength. Queen Blanche is seen reposing on a pallet. 
Enter Clara and the Confessor. Blanche rises, and Clara 
exit. 

Conf. Eternal blessings light upon your highness ! 

Deem not discourteous that my brow is veiled ; 

Such is the rigid custom of mine order. 

Blanche. 1 thank thee, father.—(A short pause.) Art tiiou 
the man renown’d, 

Who, quitting home, with zeal unwearied bore 

The pilgrim’s staff, and for the love of heaven, 

Explor’d the sacred shore of Palestine, 

And now would speak to me? 

Conf. Aye, I have strayed 
Through blest Jerusalem, o’er sea-girt Albion, 
And in the sunny realms of France. 

Blanche. Of France ! 

How fares mine aged sire? does time press lightly 

Upon his reverend brow? ’Tis many a day 

Since last he blest my sight. 

Conf. I too have left 

His joyous city long, nor seen him since 

The festival he held some three years past, 

And summoned alk the chivalry of France. 

Blenche. Thou too wert there? Time has worked many 

changes 

Since those light-hearted days. I saw thee not. 

Conf. But | saw thee, leading the dance along, 

Ere yet a Queen, with one who was not Pedro. 

Blanche. Alack! alack! 1! do remember well. 

Conf. 1 grieve to see thee in this dreadful vault. 

Blanche. | fain would talk to thee on holier things. 

Conf. Can’st thou, unmurmuring, brook the causcless 

wrongs 

The King has heaped upon thee ? 

Blanche. Such is his will. 

Conf. You love Don Pedro then? 

Blanche. He is my husband. 

Conf. In spite of such ‘base outrages as scar 
Thy blood, and raise a tempest in thy soul, 

You cherish him ? 

Blanche. Is this the man whose thoughts 
Are bent so much on heaven, that earthly passion 
Can find no entrance to his bosom ? 

Conf. Daughter ! 

I stand reproved; but Pedro’s infamy 

Might wake to ire the most subdved of soul. 

Now commune with me as with thine own heart ; 

But if in thy confession thou misleadest me, 

Or leavest e’en a passing thought unshown, 

My shrift is bootless. 

Blanche. 1 wil! obey thee. 

Conf. Have your affections been Don Pedro's solely ? 

Blanche. My faith, mine honour have been his alone. 

Conf. Has he becu lord of every secret feeling ? 

Blanche. You probe the inmost workings of my heart. 

Out humbling truth !—what if the imaged form, 
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Repelled whene’er it rose, but still returning, 

Of one I knew and loved in happier times, 

Has for some moments, some insidious moments, 

Stolen o’er the unwary heart, whose every thought 

Should have been Pedro’s—if when I pondered 

On our past meetings, I have sighed too deeply, 

Or bent with too much earnestness to listen 

When others spoke his name—cannot this, father, 

Cannot this be forgiven? . 

. (abruptly.) His name, I pray 

ym = meee 3 is somewhat hasty ; but I know 
*Tis zeal that prompts you, and I pardon it. 

But for the name he bears, that matters not. 

Conf. It matters not—because the majesty 
Of Spain, enamoured, sought your maiden charms, 

You broke your vows ; you slighted, you forsook 

The man who loved, who loves you still too well ; 

‘Who, when he learnt your wrongs, forgot his own, ; 

Venturing his life for yours. 

Blanche. Blame me not thus— 

It was not so. My sire annulled my vows, 

And gave me, a despairing bride, to Spain. 

Oh! had I failed, e’en faultered in obed ‘ 

His curse, a father’s curse, had withered me. 

Had Jove’s free choice been mine, [ had renounced 

Station and state, slept on the hardest pallet, 

The rndest fare partaken, shared every wandering, 

Borne every ill, but to have follow’d him. 

Seem not thus doubting, he would say the same, 

If now he stood before us. 

He stands before thee. 

Blanche! Blanche! 

(He passionately throws his cowl aside, and 
Henry of Trastamar stands confessed.) 

Blanche. Are sense and sight denied me? 
Do I behold the Count of Trastamar ? 

Henry. Call me not by so cold a name! 

Blanche. And here ! 

Fly, or you’re lost. 
Henry. Hear me! 
Blanche. 

Will not hear! 
Henry. (bitterly.) But now you said you loved me. 
Blanche. Oh! you have stolen into my secret soul, 

And basely wrung from me a tale that woman 

Should not have breathed, save to the holy priest : 

Is this the noble mind that scorn’d deceit ? 

This man is not the Henry that I loved. 

Henry. Reproach me not! have I not wasted youth 
In chilling disappointment, and of late 
In ceaseless toil—for what? Bear witness, heaven ! 
It was not for Spain’s paltry diadem— 

Scarce for my bleeding country—all for you, 

And now you spurn me. 

Blanche. 1 will hear no more. 

Henry. Not hear me ! then let life with hope expire— 
Summon the guard, tell them the dreaded man 
Whose severed head shall bring them stores of gold, 
Is here, is theirs, a willing prey—myself will 

Call them. 





Conf. 
Oh, Blanche ! 


I may pot, must not, 


[He springs desperately forward. 
Blanche. (greatly alarmed.) Be calm, dear Henry, I implore 


you. 
inal Oh now you vanquish me ! say but those words, 
Those magic words, as you have spoken them 
Of yore, a thousand, and a thousand times, 
In our beloved France, and all the ills 
Which I have borne, and shall endure for you, 
Are well repaid—(takes her hand)—take not thy hand from 
me— 
1 will not even press it to my lips; 
But let me only pour my sorrows on it. 
Blanche. What now avails this frantic passion? Alas! 
Thy brother’s wife, I never can be thine. 
Henry. Oh, yes! your bridal vows may be annulled, 
For they were forced. Let me but hope—that hope 
Which cheers the poorest wretch, do not refuse to me! 
Blanche. Rob me not of my only comfort ! 
Respect the guiltless mind ! now all my griefs 
Fall lightly on me. Leave me still remorseless! 
Require no vows from me. 
(Pauses, and continues in an altered tone. 
You heard the tale 
Breathed from an unsuspecting breast, and now .... 
[Pauses and continues. 
You know my secret—be generous as you were ! 
Henry Oh! you restore a spirit almost dead ! 
Blanche. Yet pause not here, this place is full of peril. 
Henry. 1 came to speak of rescue ; life can be saved 
By flight alone—a dauntless band at night 
Will scale this tower. 
[Sounds are heard. 
Blanche. The guard approaches—fly ! 
Henry. Say but—— 
Blanche. (interrupting him.) Fly! fly! 
Henry. Your willis law. Oh ! Blanche, 
Beloved beyond the power of words, farewell ! 
[Exit hastily. 
The principal parts were enacted by Mr. Cooper, 
( Pedro, Mr. Macready, (Henry of Trastamar,) Mr. 
Wallack, (Raban,) Miss Ellen Tree, (Blanche of Bour- 
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bon,) Mrs. W. West. (Maria de Padilla.) The charac- 
ter of most force, which is decidedly that of Padilla, 
was far above the powers of Mrs. West, and, perhaps, 
of any lady at present on the stage. In some hands 
that part alone would have produced an effect which 
would have ensured the success of the piece. Except 
in the first interview with Bianche, Macready had no- 
thing equal to his talents. The character allotted to 
Miss Ellen Tree was well suited to her, and she per- 
formed it with much feeling. Mr. Wallack and Mr. 
Cooper were sufficiently effective in their respective 
parts. The piece was well received while in progress ; 
but at its conclusion, the uproar, occasioned by the 
clamourous contest between the ayes and noes, pre- 
vented the announcement for repetition from being dis- 
tinctly heard. The tragedy, we gathered, will be per- 
formed again on Monday next. 





SOIREES FRANCAISES, 


English Opera House.—Monday. 

THE circumstance which, more than the criticisms 
of the public papers, denotes the inferiority of the 
* French Company’ that has begun its career at this 
theatre, and the necessity that it feels of the reinforce- 
ment of its strength, which has been recently an- 
nounced, is the choice of the pieces which have been 

rformed since the commencement of the season. 
With the exception of the ‘ Tartuffe,’ to the beauties 
of which Perlet, Daudel, and Madame Daudel have, by 
themselves only, done ample justice, we have seen no- 
thing at the ‘ English Opera House’ but paltry Vaude- 
villes, and low comic farces, which, like the ‘ Fourberies 
de Scapin,’ and the ‘ Médecin malgré lui,’ gave rise to the 
reproach which the refined and correct tase of Boileau 
made to Molitre, that he combined Tabarin with 
Terence. 

We do not, however, wish to proscribe from the 
theatre the second-rate comedies, by which the father 
of the French stage began his dramatic career; or 
which he was obliged to write in conformity with the 
public taste, which was then accustomed to the in- 
credible adventures of the romances, or the imbroglio 
of Spanish comedies. But we are desirous, that, in 
addition to these farces, in which we, nevertheless, 
recognize, even in the midst of their seeming frivolity, 
the philosophic observer and profound painter of the 
human heart, those master-pieces of Moliére should be 
represented which have immortalized his fame; and 
those inimitable comedies, a single one of which, as 
has been observed by a celebrated historian, ‘ has 
delineated the follies of his age, and those’errors and 
eccentricities of the human mind, which will perpetuate 
their merit to the latest generations.’ 

The first attempts of Molitre bore the early im- 
pression of his genius, that was still in its infancy ; 
and their lively sallies frequently extort our astonish- 
ment, though our laughter is occasionally excited by 
their failure of effect. 

Moliére began his dramatic career with comedies 
of intrigue, and complicated plot. In the ‘ Etourdi’ 
and the ‘ Dépit Amoureux,’ the plot turns on changes 
of names, shipwrecks, losses, and the substitution 
of children, disguises, recognitions, and discoveries, 
the improbability of which would, at the present 
day, draw down a torrent of hisses, but which, in the 
time of I.ouis XIV., highly flattered the taste of the 
multitude, that preferred unnatural incidents to a 
faithful painting of the emotions of the human heart, 
of which Moliére gave a specimen in the character of 
Mascarille, in the ‘ Etourdi,’ and especially in the quar- 
rel and reconciliation of Erneste and Lucile, which is 
imitated from the ‘ Ode of Horace,’ Donec gratus eram, 
&c. an admirable scene, which by itself would enable 
the ‘ Dépit Amoureux’ to keep the stage. 

The ‘ Cocu Imaginaire,’ which, as the title seems to 
indicate, was written rather to amuse the public than 
to satisfy the expectations of persons of taste; ‘ Les 
Facheux,’ a piece written by command, which is only 
a sort of magic lantern, that exhibits in the most lively 
colours a crowd of original characters ; ‘ Don Garcie 
de Navarre,’ and the ‘ Principe d’Elide,’ which are the 
weakest of Moliére’s compositions; ‘ Le Sicilien, ’ 
‘ La Comtesse d’Escarbagnas,’ and ‘ Les Amans Mag- 
nifiques,’ are no longer adapted to our age, and are by 
no means qualified to give foreigners a high idea of the 
genius of Moliére. 

The ‘ Bourgeois Gentihomme,’ and the ‘ Précieuses 
Ridicules,’ which Shadwell has imitated in the play of 
‘ Bury-fair;’ the ‘ Fourberies de Scapin,’ and the 
*Médecin Malgré ui,’ which Fielding has translated 
under the title of the ‘ Mock Doctor,’ and which the 
French Company has exhibited the last four evenings 
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are with the ‘ Festin de Pierre,’ the ‘ Amphytrion,’ 
* George Dandin,’ ‘ Monsieur de Pourceaugnac,’ and the 
* Malade Imaginaire,” are far superior to the precedi 
farces ; and if their plots are improbable or defective, 
yet the genius of Moliére peeps out in them, by the 
neatness of the dialogue, the vivacity of the pleasantry, 
the natural turns, and happy expressions, and by those 
charming lines that seem to escape from him without 
effort, yet leave behind them a deep impression on 
memory and the heart. 

The ‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ is not a complete 
masterpiece, though the first three acts are excellent, 
the éclaircissement happily conducted, and the grouping 
of the characters admirably supported. Around Mons, 
Jourdain, whose comic character prevails throughout, 
are ranged the groups of Madame Jourdain, whose 
testiness and ill-humour require a better representative 
than Madame Jaspin. Nicole, and her gaiety, so natu- 
rally exhibited by Madame Daudel; the masters and 
their disputes ; the philosopherfand his fine maxims on 
moderation, and his burst of anger ; the lecture of M. 
Jourdain, his silly gallantry, his puerile vanity, which 
are very well represented by Perlet ; the railleries of the 
courtier, the coquetries of the Marquisé Dorimene, and 
the pettishness of Cleonte, are all from the hands of a 
great artist, profoundly versed in the heart of man. 
What a noble lesson, in short, may be derived from 
the foolish Bourgeois, who is cheated by the swindling 
courtier. 

In the ‘ Précieuses Ridicules,’ the farcical style is 
nearly elevated to a strain of the higher comedy, by the 
refined and delicate criticism which Moliére introduces 
in the characters of the learned ladies, Aminte and Po- 
lixene, who are laughed at by two footmen, under the 
titles of Marquis and Vicomte. 

Of all the intriguing valets that appear on the stage, 
that in the ‘ Fourberies of Scapin,’ possesses the most 
fruitful imagination, and the can and readiest turn 
in the dialogue, which Perlet, with the exception of 
the scene of the sack, has: represented with great cle- 
verness, giving an able representation of the roguish 
valet. 

A dialogue, sparkling with wit and originality, situa- 
tions truly comical, and a multitude of natural and en- 
livening expressions, that have since become prover- 
bial, are the distinctive characters of the ‘ Medecin 
Malgré lui.’ This is the last piece of Moliére which 
was performed on Monday by the Company, and in 
which Perlet and Madame Jaspin supported the prin- 
cipal characters, but certainly not with equal ability, 
the former having given general satisfaction, and the 
latter produced general discontent, from an entire ig- 
norance of her part. 

If the French comedians occasionally present us 
with such compositions, we shall have no reason to 
complain, provided it be at occasional intervals, and 
not to the exclusion of the comedies of the ‘ Ecole des 
Femmes,’ the ‘Ecole des Maris,’ the ‘Misantrope,’ 
the ‘ Femmes Savantes,’ and the ‘ Avare,’ which, in con- 
junction with the ‘ Tartuffe,’ have raised the name of 
Moliére above all competitors on the comic stage of 
every age and nation. This effect will, we flatter om- 
selves, be speedily produced by a well-timed reinforce- 
ment of new performers who are now expected from 
Paris, some of whom are already arrived. 





FINE ARTS. 


Series of Pictures of French Battles by General Le Jeune, 
exh biting at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 

GENERAL Le Jeune is‘celebrated in his own coun- 
try for the skill with which he has represented 
the military costume and incidents in battle pieces. 
His works bespeak a painter who has passed his life 
in the field, and are distinguished for their local 
fidelity. Those now exhibited at the Egyptian Hall 
are attractive specimens of this kind of excellence; 
and derive, perhaps, greater interest from this pecu- 
liarity, and from their subjects, than from their general 
merit as paintings. They represent eighteen important 
engagements or events connected with the late war; 
the incidents of each scene are detailed with 4 
remarkable minuteness, which, although not to be 
commended by the rigid, nor at all in rule, is cal- 
culated to excite the notice and admiration of the 
generality of observers. M. David remarked of the 
battle of Austerlitz, ‘ that it was a most rich and bril- 
liant collection of miniature portraits of men and 
horses, but that it was very perceivable that an engineer 
had painted it; that it required telescopes to see the 
details which he had thought it right to introduce with 
so much miouteness.’ i 

The pieces abound in affecting episodes, very judici- 
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ously introduced. The scenery has an air of reality 
which announces truth. To the fidelity of the eastern 
scenery and costume, we can ourselves bear testimony. 
The ‘ Battle of the Pyramids,’ and the ‘ Battle of 
Aboukir,’ in Egypt, with the ‘ Battle of Mount Tabor,’ 
in Palestine, especially place the spectator actually on 
the field. Every object of these is given with a fidelity 
that could only have heen attained by the most patient 
and persevering labour, and by materials collected on 
the spot. 





ENGRAVINGS. 





A Series of Designs, for Shop Fronts, Porticoes, and 
Entrances to Buildings, Public and Private. By 
John Young, Architect. 4to. J. Taylor. London. 
1828. 

This Series contains Thirty Plates, engiaved in out- 
line, representing, as the title expresses, Designs for all 
the several kinds of Fronts and Entrances there enu- 
merated. Each elevation occupies a separate plate ; and 
with each is also given a ground plan of the construc- 
tion, and a scale of dimensions, minutely marked ; so 
that to architects, builders, carpenters, and persons de- 
siring a choice of varied and beautiful designs of this 
nature, the series must be highly acceptable. In such 
a collection it would be difficult to enumerate particular 
designs, especially when, as in the present instance, all 
seem to be characterised by taste and elegance. We can 
truly say, that the volume contains some of the most 
imposing fronts and entrances we have ever seen ; and 
we think that no builder, in the country more espe- 
cially, ought to be without so valuable a guide. 


Designs for Villas on a moderate Scale of Expense, 
adapted to the Vicinity of the Metropolis or large 
Towns. By J.G.Jackson. Part J, Carpenter and 
Son. London, 1828. 

Tue author proposes to give, in six numbers, as 
many designs for Villas, each explained by a basement, 
ground, and chamber plan ; ar elevation and a perspec- 
tive view. The first number does not present any extra- 
ordinary display of talent or fancy ; but the work is an 
unpretending one ; and, in the present rage forbuilding 
and for country residence, may suit the purposes of 
many, who for want of such a guide, might resort to 
much worse sources for their plans. The plates are 
from engravings on stone, and printed by Engelman 
and Co. 


An Improvvisatrice, drawn on Stone, by J. H. Lynch, 
Jrom a Painting by J. Warrington, Esqy. Engel- 
man, Graf, Coindet and Co. London, 1828. 

Tue design of this picture is extremely chaste and 
beautiful : the drawing of the figure is especially marked 
by accuracy and grace; and the expression of im- 
passioned feeling is well depicted, both in the counte- 
nance and attitude. Some parts of the impression, 
however, appear to want the finished softness of which 
the Art is now capable; though, on the whole, it is a 
very striking and interesting Print. 


The British Preserve. No.1. Printed by C. Hullmandel 

London. 1828. 

This number contains four very clever etchings, viz. 
* Fallow Deeer,’ ‘ The Heron,’ ‘ Partridges,’ and the 
‘Woodcock,’ by Howitt, drawn and executed with 
great spirit and feeling. The-cover is injudicious, and 
in a style to deter persons of taste from opening the 
work, which, however, on examination proves deserv-- 
ing of a better exterior. 





ZooLocy. 

AT a period like the present, when science spreads 
its luxuriant rays, throughout the whole empire, it is 
with great satisfaction that we perceive ‘ Zoology’ 
becoming a fashionable pursuit. It wasthe late Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles who first suggested the formation of a so- 
ciety for the cultivation of this beautiful study, illustrat- 
ing to mankind the powerful works of the Deity. This 
active and enterprising individual presented a valuable 
collection of subjects in Natural History ; his example 
was speedily followed by his Majesty and the principal 
nobles of the country; and thus a most magnificent 
Museum has been formed, the contents of which were 
illustrated by lectures, delivered last season by M. 
Vigois, Mr. Brookes ; and Mr. Bell, and we trust they 
will beagain resumed. The interests of the Society are, 
however, impeded by the same obstacle which attaches 
to the Royal Society of Literature; namely, the heavy 
amount of the entrance year, which prevents many 
learned men, zealous promoters of the Arts ,and 
Sciences, from entering it as members, 
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Recinatp Datton. 
To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Sir,—As ry oe Dalton, the last subject of criti- 
cism on which I shall trouble you, was Mr. Lockhart’s 
last work in romance, you may possibly here expect a 
more finished performance than those which have pre- 
ceded. 

Its moral is certainly not flagitious, like that of 
Adam Blair; and its scenes are by no means so cum- 
brous, or unconnected with the fable, as those of 
Valerius. It may even be considered as a light and 
entertaining work, in some parts exquisitely hu- 
morous, in others pleasingly descriptive. But when 
we have said this, we have said all. For the hero, or 
heroine, we care not a single farthing. The one 1s a 
weak piece of common-place, full of common faults, 
and, though without great vices, yet also without any 
ennobling, or redeeming qualities. The other, what 
she has been called by a former reviewer, as mawkish 
a heroine as ever was fancied by a mawkish muse. 

It is singular that a man of Mr. Lockhart’s attain- 
ments and station in society should have so little pro- 
fited by his opportunities, that, when he comes to write 
of women, he seems to have no more idea of female 
excellence or manners, than persons far beneath him 
in rank and education. We saw the indelicacy and 
forwardness of the pious Athanasia. Take now an 
example of timid modesty in his heroine, and manly 
respectfulness in his hero, each set off with appropriate 
elegance, as they appear in his last work, in one of its 
most tender love scenes—‘ He advanced to the house 
with a rapid step, and knocked with an eager hand; 
a light footstep was heard within: the sweetest voice in 
the world, whispered through the key-hole, Who is there ? 

Now, | own, Sir, that though a young lady whisper- 
ing through a key-hole, is not the brightest of images, 
yet as it was in the sweetest voice in the world, I ex- 
pected something less common-place than this—Thisbe, 
at Ninny’s tomb, did better. The gentleman enters, 
and, being in the dark, resolves to kiss his mistress, 
and, what Valerius could scarcely have done, (who was 
only keen at seeing and hearing in the dark) ‘ he felt 
the eloquent blood rush into, and, in the same breath, 
desert again, the timid trembling lip—that lip he had 
never touched before.’ This is surely the most extra- 
ordinary fineness of touch in the lip that ever was heard 
of, and deserves the attention of physiologists quite 
as much as of poets and romance writers. 

As a critic, however, we must ask Mr. Lockhart, 
how he could actually feel that the blood was elo- 
quent—in other words, how a man can feel a me- 
taphor ? When we see the blood mantling on a beau- 
tiful cheek, it expresses so many things, that to say it 
speaks to us, is a fine metaphor ; but how this is to be 
done in the dark, we don’t know. We metaphorically 
say, a person has a speaking eye. If we did not see it, 
but put our finger to it, should we say, we felt it speak ? 
We might as well at once say, that we heard it. Yet 
all this, be itobserved, is the confusion of the greatest 
critic of his time. 

The next passage is certainly not so uncommon.— 
* Ellen started, after a moment, and withdrew herself 
from Reginald’s arms. O! Mr. Dalton, she whis- 
pered, how can you behave so?—my uncle is not at 
home.’ To be sure this was only in a whisper, but 
were we disposed to mere raillery, instead of sober cri- 
ticism, we should say it was a good hint; but this 
would be unworthy our design, which is sincere and 
fair inquiry. 

The heroine goes on, and observes, ‘ What will he 
say, if he finds you here with me alone?’ ‘ Say, Ellen,’ 
(returns the lover,) ‘God bless my soul, what should 
he say ?’ : 

Such, Sir, are the language and demeanour, which 
the leader of our taste, the great authority in romance 
writing, has not hesitated to attribute to persons whom 
he had chosen for his hero and heroine ; and whom he 
does his utmost to paint as possessing delicacy and 
e nce. 

e have certainly heard of such language in the ser- 
vants’-hall, when John is resolved to steal a kiss of 
Betty in the dark, and Betty tells him to behave himself, 
for mistress is a-coming ; but we never conceived that it 
had reached the drawing-room, till the Editor of the 
‘Quarterly’ told us so. I think, Sir, you will feel, 
that, to say the best of it, this is also badly fused. 

We have, however, been rather premature, in thus 
jumping to the heroine, before we had said a word on 
the scope of the work. That scope, as far as we can 
collect it, is good. Itis, we suppose, to show how a youth 


‘| of warm passions may fall into great errors, yet Te | 
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cover himself from principle and energy of character. 
But if this be the author’s intention, we only lament 
that he has not better carried it into effect. For of the 
recovery, except from adventitious circumstances, we 
find no proof. I will not detail the story, which is 
known. Reginald is the son of a Lancashire vicar of 
good family, and his character may be collected atonce 
from the first trait in it. 

When a child, having opened a parcel, directed to his 
father, he endeavours to deceive him by tying it u 
again, so as, he thinks, to prevent discovery. The fault 
of opening the parcel was nothing; that of intended 
concealment not unpardonably great; but the author 
himself, (for it is not the boy,) makes it worse, by the 
Jesuitical reasoning employed to excuse it ; that it was 
to spare the father from the uneasiness of knowing that 
his son had possessed himself of some family history, 
which he thought he was not to know. He is rebuked, 
feels sorely distressed, which the father tells him is not 
for the sin, but the detection : and then he is forgiven 
without any father explanations, because his parent 
cannot carry even his just anger beyond a moment. 

This is a trifling anecdote, but it shows the moral 
character, or what, in the language of criticism, is called 
the manners of the work, in a pretty fair degree. The 
hero goes to Oxford, is well intentioned, but is per- 
petually sinning, perpetually repenting, subject to 
violent ebullitions of feeling which do not last; is 
drunken, dissipated, extravagant, and the sport of bad 
examples. All these it is right to describe, if they do 
not lower the hero beyond redemption, or if his re- 
covery from them proceeded from his own energy. 
But while his difficulties are only such as his own silli- 
ness creates, his re-establishment (such is the misma- 
nagement of the fable) is made to arise from causes 
wholly extraneous, and springing from chance, not 
from exertion. 

He wastes his father’s substance, who sells his books 
to pay his debts. This gives him a fit of remorse, and 
he makes a painful, a fine, and a great effort to recover 
himself. Yet even this is spoiled. Had it been par- 
sued, it would have shed a lustre over the character of 
the hero, and the work itself. For, in order to redeem 
his errors, he submits to the most painful of all humi- 
liations, in lowering his caste in society; and, to save 
his parent any farther expense, from a connoisseur of 
fashion he becomes a servitor. But the author himself 
cannot hold out, and abandons the pursuit of this fine 
effort almost as soon as it is conceived. In fact, he 
seems not able to deal with it according to his purpose, 
and at the same time carry on the business of the 
story. We therefore hear little more of it after its 
commencement. 

The hero is, as we have seen, in love. He fights a 
duel for his mistress, with a man, with whom, tho: 
she is all purity and faultlessness, she is represented as 
having coquetted. In softer language, she had found 
pleasure and consolation in his society, when her lover's 
irritations put her out of humour with Aim. Dalton is 
put in prison, expelled, and is miserable at being ruined, 
and, as it should seem, at leaving her. But he easily 
recovers on the prospect of an appointment to India; 
and, though taking leave of his mistress as he thinks 
for years, quits her with no very violent struggle, but 
enjoys himself in London as if nothing had happened. 

e confess the quaint loves of Valerius and Atha- 
nasia seem better than this ; and when the | takes 
refuge with a female friend in Scotland, and the gen- 
tleman:is dismissed to seek gaiety and indifference, in 
India, the interest of the story, if not the story itself, 
seems at an end. 

But good fortune still pursues him, and still without 
any merit of his own. The head of his family, a 
Methodist, dies, and leaves her estate to her eldest niece 
by a half brother, Sir Charles Catline. This niece is 
not named, but the person meant was one who had 
long lived, and engratiated herself, with her aunt, and is 
declared the heiress. It turns out, however, that the 
real eldest niece is the heroine Miss Hesketh, who is 
the daughter of a first and concealed marriage, known 
only to'a roguish, successful, and very humorous 
Writer in rope ig who in fact is the sole stay and 
support of the book. This gentleman agrees with Sir 
Charles, still to conceal the marriage, provided he 
gives the heiress to his son ; but the heiress has a will 
of her own, and runs away with Frederick Chisney, the 
Oxford flirt of the heroine, and Lothario of the work ; 
upon which the Writer resolves to marry his son to 

len, who, he thinks, being the eldest niece, 
will. be the legal heiress. But in the midst of these 
pt gy 3 weratigt 4, made of an old deed a an hen 

inet, whic estate appears to ‘be 
Settled, so as to go to Reginald’s father, who, therg- 
fore, becomes heir at law. - si 
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Reginald, of course, marries his mistress, and thus | struction to the human heart, which form and elevate 


he, who has done so little for our esteem, is rewarded 
as if he had earned his good fortune, after a life of 
yirtue and great moral struggle. 

It will be evident, I think, Sir, that all this is exceed- 
ingly common-place, particularly the most important 
incident of all, the discovery of the deed in an old 
cabinet. And if the fable in a work of fiction is, as it 
has been justly said by critics, a story invented to form 
the manners, by a moral to he gathered from the 
action, a fable is not here even attempted. To be sure, 
there is here no premium upon vice, as in Adam Blair : 
but the moral virtues of prudence, self-sacrifice, and 
good conduct, are not rewarded by the success of the 

ero, though he is successful. He is, in truth, misera- 
bly deficient in all those virtues, and owes his success, 
in the end, only to chance. 

There is a still grosser want of skill, in what may 
be cajJed the management of the fable. The chief 
interest, that which arises from uncertainty about 
things and people, about whom we would wish to be 
certain, is put an end to, before we are nearly half 
way through the book; for we there discover almost 
in form, that the supposed unknown heroine is really 
what she is, the daughter of Sir Charles Catline, by his 
first marriage, and ali the surprises therefore which 
are prepared for us afterwards, are, like the surprises 
of dhildren, duly announced before-hand. This is 
sadly inartifical. Some of the incidents are equally 
mismanaged. 

The duel arises from the most honourable cause ; 
the rescue of a young lady (the heroine) from the in- 
tended violence of a libertine, (Chisney,) whom the 
hero strikes down, and might haye killed without any 
danger from the law, or loss of reputation as a gentle- 
man. Yet, the principal interest and difficulties, if not 
miseries of the story, a prison scene, an impending 
trial for life or death, and the agony of a parent and a 
mistress, are all intended to be created by that inno- 
cuous incident, In fact, we strive all we can, but 
strive in vain, to give up our hopes and fears to the 
bidding of the author. But we feel that there is nei- 
ther hope nor fear to be bidden ; for the whole danger 
ig a mockery, and must have been known as such to 
al! parties. 

But if there is neither skill in the fable, nor nature 
in the action, what is it that supports the work, if it is 
supported? In truth, nothing but the amusement 
afforded by what are purely accidental, though original, 
the manners (not the character,) of M‘Donald, the 
Scotch attorney, and also, in justice let us add, the 

icture of the old family at Gryphenwast Hall. 
Without these we doubt whether such readers, as we 
are sure Mr. Lockhart would care to please, would go 
on with the book, after the loves of the hero and heroine 
were once opened. 

' We may be sure that the moonlight is not forgotten. 
I think, indeed, that there are no fewer than eight 
moonlight descriptions. In one of them, in the usual 
style, it lights up the heroine’s pale countenance, dark 
dishevelled curls, and white dress. We give the author 
great credit, however, for his discretion in another 
respect, for in this work he has not attempted poetry. 

Chisney is indeed not a bad sketch of a determined 
Oxford buck ; and there is one description of an earage 
from the inflowing of the tide, which, as it regards the 
fate, whether of human creatures, or the generous horses 
that save them, elevates the author pro tanto, though 
only pro tanto, far beyond the common-places of the 
rest of his work. The escape from Bremen is, in fact, 
an episode worthy of Sir Walter Scott himself, and the 

og plunge, and cry of the deyoted horse, remained 

ong in our ears, after we had finished, But Mr. Lock- 

hart’s attempts are seldom so successful, though sel- 

dom relaxed, and we soon return to the main narrative, 
and its regular attendant, disappointment. 

Jn one place, an experiment is made to rouse us, by 
yeviving an old incident of Oxford life, but now so long 
exploded, and in itself so totally devoid of interest, 
that curiosity cannot be awakened by it ; we mean the 
vow between the town and gown. This is set forth, 
with very learned details of the locale, Carfax, the 
Botanic Denton, Love-lane, and Penny-farthing-street. 
There are, also, some names of individuals, which may 
still be remembered by old Oxford men, Pegge, Wall, 
and Ireland, sons of A‘sculapius; Hitchings, a Uni- 
versity tailor ; and even Mother Davies, the boat-letter, 
and Robert, the driver of the stage-coach. These are 
the ornaments of pages, which, we are to suppose, 
coming from such a pen, are the proper models of 
yomance-writing. But in reading such things, we feel 
a constant wish to ask re forgery seater be really 
thinks he is supporting nity of his art, and giving, 
wader a pleasing fiction, those tasting lessous of in- 





the real character of romance, and are to give him 
a permanent place in the temple of fame ; or, whether 
they are intended merely as ephemeral publications, 
suitable to the passing hour, but never to be remem- 
bered beyond it ? 

Whatever he may himself have designed, I think, 
Sir, from the account giyen, you will have no scruple 
in belieying that it is to this latter class of composition, 
not the former, that this novel is to be referred, and 
that, like that which he, as a Reviewer, has allowed to 
be so taunted in Brambletye House, it comprehends the 
materials of the circulating library time out of mind. 

It is now time to examine the manners and ove of 
Reginald Dalton. These, Sir, as no one knows better 
than yourself, are of very principal consequence in any 
work, but, in one of imagination, are almost upon a 
level with the fable and action themselves. It has, at 
least, been often known, that where the fable has been 
poor, and the action tame, natural sentiments and 
manners, conveyed in touching language, have con- 
ferred popularity upon an author, and transmitted his 
name to posterity. But I need not tell you, Sir, or 
Mr. Lockhart himself, that language to be touching 
must also be natural, and that every thing far fetched, 
and evidently strained to give effect, defeats its object. 

It is this which has so frequently made what is called 
sentimental and hyperbolical writing fail in its aim, 
and brought ridicule instead of honour on the author. 
Sterne and M‘Kenzie knew this, and happily, from 
their good taste, knew the proper medium. 

But from an ambition to imitate these writers, how 
many others have rnined themselves! And what reams 
of artificial tenderness have been left to pine on neg- 
lected shelves ! 

Mr. Lockhart must not suppose by this we mean 
him the disrespect of classing him with such people ; 
but we cannot help thinking, that his fondness for 
sentiment, and love of overstrained metaphor, have se- 
duced him into attempts on which we cannot compli- 
ment his taste. It is not that he is devoid of imagi- 
nation, but that his imagination wants perspicuity, aud 
he himself wants skill. He, perhaps, sees an image 
himself, but cannot always make his readers see it too. 
Hence, after beginning a sentence well, and just sport- 
ing his conception before our eyes, he is forced eften 
to leave it half explained or confused in the explana- 
tion. Often also, from too great pains to be perfect, 
he spoils a good image by over minuteness or impro- 
bable exaggeration. Some of his descriptions would be 
excellent but for this supererogatory labour. One of 
his best, the silence of a hot summer’s day, is nearly 
spoiled by it. 

* The sky,’ says he, ‘hung over Reginald with a 
heavy sultry brightness.’ Here heavy had better been 
left out, for it is not a predicate of brightness. ‘ The 
trees stood, not a bough, not a leaf waving, in motion- 
less majesty.’ Fine as this sounds, it is spoiled by the 
redundancy ; for if the trees were motionless, there 
was no occasion to tell us that the boughs and leaves 
were not waving. ‘ A dead and lazy silence pervaded 
earth and air, and now and then the solitary leap of a 
fish from the stream, was the loudest sound that dis- 
turbed the echoes of Godstow.’ The last idea is so 
pretty, that we do not like to inquire whether the leap 
of a fish, (and from the place named, not a very large 
one,) could possibly disturb echoes, Had he merely 
said silence, it would haye been unobjectionably 
pleasing. 

As the scene howeyer to which this description is 
prefatory, is one where the author’s genius seems not 
to have been exerted, being in truth the scene of a de- 
claration, and therefore one in which an accomplished 
novelist will ever distinguish himself, we shall assu- 
redly do him no ijjustice by pursuing it. Reginald 
seeks Miss Hesketh among the ruins of Godstow nun- 
nery. She is singing among damp arches; which 
singing, he says, (strangely), shakes the silence of the 
garden. He lies down on wet grass to hear her; the 
author calls it expressly ‘his wet lair,’ and, however 
uncomfortable, if he like the humid locale for his de- 
claration, we have no right to quarrel with him for it. 

The singing ceases, and the hero is embarrassed ; 
‘a thousand perplexing agonizing thoughts hovered 
around and above him—he could not toss them away frum 
him.’ To toss a thought away from a person, is, at 
best, a yery violent usage of thought; and though we 
might allow the metaphor of thoughts hovering in the 
mind, yet how are they to hover around, and above, 
that is, on the outside of it, is a personification both of 
mind and thought, which, unaffectedly, it puzzles us to 
understaad. These thoughts, however, make him their 
slave, which oy is perfectly good metaphor. But 
not only this, but they have actually got fecccrs to en- 





ay 
chain him, and positively show them to him, though he 
eseapes from being squeezed by their iron strength, 
* They,’ (the thoughts,) says the author, ‘ were the 
and they were stronger than he; and he felt himself 
their slaye and their prisoner. But their fetters, though 
within view, had not yet chained up all his spirit ny 
fetters are now changed to gloom) ‘ overhung, but had 
not overwhelmed, him; the pressure,’ (the gloom jg 
now changed back again to fetters,) had not squeezed 
him with all its iron strength.’ 

I will not stop here to remind Mr. Lockhart, himself 
a critic, of what ail critics, ancient and modern, take 
sure pains to tell us, that when metaphors are mixed 
they are spoiled ; so that thoughts cannot, in the same 
sentence, be at one time fetters, and at another gloom; 
but I will venture to say, this is the first time, even 
in metaphor, that any man was ever squeezed bya 
thought. Mr. Lockhart must really forgive us, if 
these, and other such passages already enumerated, re- 
mind us of an opinion of Johnson, upon the defects of 
Shakspeare, which is not perhaps so true in itself, as it 
is cogently expressed : ‘What he does best, he soon 
ceases to do. He is not long soft and pathetic, without 
some idle conceit, or contemptible equivocation. He 
no sooner begins to move, than he counteracts himself; 
and terror and pity, as they are rising in the mind, are 
checked and blasted by sudden frigidity.’* 

To you, Sir, I need not say, that such a mixture of 
overstrained imagery is one of the strongest demon- 
strations of a confused, and therefore of a bad, taste, 
Hence, in the author before us, till | read Valerius, it 
was the last thing I expected. 

The scene goes on ; and, to do Mr. Lockhart justice, 
the remorse which the contrast between the purity and 
goodness of Ellen, and his own profligate extravagance, 
creates in the breast of Reginald, is forcibly and feel- 
ingly described ; but, as usual, some unlucky incident, 
or expression, occurs to interrupt our pleasure. If it 
was necessary that Reginald should kneel to his mis- 
tress, why he should not do it at once, er galant homme, 
we cannot discover. But the author has a way of his 
own ; he therefore makes both the lovers lean over a 
ruinous wall ; and some of the loose stones falling, the 
lady thinks the whole is giving way, and pulls the gen- 
tleman back. He loses his balance, ‘ and involuntarily, 
and less by his own act than hers, he was on his knees 
before her.’ This seems, at best, a strange way of mak- 
ing a gentleman in love kneel to his lady ; but it was, 
at least, opportune, though what he originally did not 
intend ; for he says, with great naiveté, and as if he 
had just recollected it en passant, ‘ 1 ask for nothing, 
Miss Hesketh ; but since I do kneel, I will not rise till-I 
have said it—I love you.’ 

What follows is still more extraordinary, and can 
only be explained, though hardly excused, by the cir- 
cumstances of the hero’s having recently entered the 
Oxford Volunteers. Miss Hesketh, at first, fearing to 
listen to him, moves rapidly away ; and he, afraid to 
lose her, cries, ‘ Halt! Madam.’ 

This is surely the least ceremonious way for a man 
to obtain a hearing from his mistress that ever was 
fused; and I confess my astonishment could not sub- 
side, till I recollected the little circumstance mentioned 
above ; that, among the other temptations to idleness 
and extravagance into which the hero had fallen, he 
had lately pug on a red coat. We suppose, therefore, 
he was so accustomed to this word of command, that 
he thought it the most efficacious way of stopping the 
retreat of the lady. Let us not forget, however, while 
on the subject, that the author has here the same odd 
notions of a whisper as in Valerius ; for Reginald does 
not call ‘ halt!’ in a very loud tone of voice, but ina 
whisper ‘ of convulsive energy.’ 

No wonder that the lady alts at the word of com- 
mand, as if she too had been a volunteer ; and then en- 
sue words and feelings of real tenderness, which, for a 
long time, are unmixed with any thing egregiously non- 
sensical ; till we are rather alarmed at being told that, 
even without looking at one another, they sat blushing, 
and weeping, and ‘otally speechless, for the space of one 
hour, 


Why there should be all this uncalled-for exaggera- 
tion of feeling, when there is nothing uncommon in 
history of either party, we know not. There is, indeed, 
so little cause for it, and although the lover is in debt, 
he so entirely passes by that circumstance, that we are 
as much amused with the naiveté, as pleased with the 
honesty of the lady. For when, in a distraction of 
grief, the gentleman calls himself wretch, miserable, 
thrice miserable wretch, and implores her forgiveness, 
she replies with great simplicity, and as if she thought 


* Johuson’s Preface to Shakspeare, 
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his declaration the most natural thing in the world, 
¢ Forgiveness, Mr. Dalton! what have | to forgive ?’ 

I think, Sir, from this specimen, that I have not 

iven an exaggerated opinion on the style and senti- 
ments of the work, and that I have done no injustice to 
the author, in affirming, that, from an over-laboured 
attempt at fine writing, he has often been in danger of 
bordering on the ridiculous. 

When he says that his hero visited the place where 
the eve of love had read ‘ love’s silent answer,’ we are 
more than pleased ; when, immediately afterwards, he 
talks of a soothing feeling, ineffably mixed with grief 
and shame, even in the darkest places of their dominion, 
] own for one, I do not understand him. 

But what shall we say to his quaint minuteness in 
describing the tears of old people. ‘ Their tears,’ he 
says, ‘ are not like those that rise easily within young 
eyes, and gush softly over unfurrowed cheeks. Jt is a 
strong cord that draws up the water from that deep and 
exhausted well’ What well this is, we do not know, 
any more than the other wells he has metaphorically 
introduced in his other works. The author has, indeed, 
been talking of eyes, and cheeks, of young people, but 
even if it meant those of the old, eyes and cheeks are 
not wells. But whether he means eyes and cheeks, or 
what we suppose him to intend, feelings in a bosom,—to 
be allowed to erect a machine, and draw up tears out 
of it with a strong cord, (which implies also a bucket 
at the end of it,) seems a large demand upon one’s in- 
dulgence. 

I pass the little vulgarisms of ‘ sick as a dog,’ of 
our sparks,’ of all the house being ‘ a-stir ;’ of calling 
upon a lady to inquire whether she had received no da- 
mage from being out late; of musicians scraping their 
cat-gut; and also the little awkwardness of a lady 
mastering her emotions ; but as a master of pure style 
yourself, 1 should like, Sir, to know your opinion of a 
gentleman's reading an echo in a lady’s eye. 

‘ Reginald looked to Ellen, and read the echo of his 
feeling in one sojt glance.’ 

To read an echo at all, is not very easy; though to 
read it in what can really be read, and what therefore 
may be heard, as in a speech, or a book, may be tole- 
rated. We may fairly liken language to an echo, and 
hence we say one man’s words or opinions are an echo 
to another’s ; but how anecho is to be found where no 
sound can exist, puzzles plain people. The echo of a 
looking-glass, for example, would surprise us, yet such 
is the catachresis of a gentleman who pronounces ex 
cathedrd upon all subjects of elegant literature. 

The following description of a cheek is in a different 
style, but the fine writing attempted is mixed, as usual, 
with something we do not understand. ‘ Her cheek 
had not the steady bloom of rejoicing and dancing blood, 
the ensign of unchastised mirth, the flush and exube- 
rant voluptuwousness of a heart laptin ease ; but its pale- 
ness had nothing of the cold about it; the blush that 
durst not rest there, hovered withinview, and now and then 
mantled for a moment with a rosy gleam, which, even in 
marble whiteness, had been lovely. 

Upon this we have to observe, first, that if the bloom 
was steady, the blood could hardly be rejoicing, and 
dancing ; next, the author has surely mistaken the na- 
ture of a heart at ease, to assert that it is filled with 
exuberant voluptuousness, which would seem to imply 
gross sensuality ; lastly, we should be glad to have a 
meaning given to a rosy gleam which would be lovely 
in marble whiteness ? 

There are other passages that are equally obnoxious 
to remark, because equally spoiling an excellent com- 
mencement, by something unworthy, or unintelligible, 
in the ending. Of this sort is the moonlight majesty 
of the High Street; moonlight is so beautiful, and ma- 

ty so fine, that we thought it impossible to derogate 

m their united dignity ; but the moonlight majesty 
of a High Street, (even though the High Street of Ox- 
ford,) is but a little above pure bathos. In other pas- 
sages the author, as we hinted, seems to have a strange 
notion of shaking, and of lips. In a parting scene, 
Ellen's lips are not, as in common language, content 
to tremble, or at most to quiver, but they are made to 
shake, In this scene also, not only is the agitation be- 
tween the parties of the same zature, but it is identi- 
tally the self-same agitation in two different bodies— 
‘one agitation thrilled in either pulse,’ Then, again, 
another lover washes his heart. This, I own, sorely 
perplexed me; nor am I yet sure that I guess rightly, 
when I think it merely intended to say, what even a 
very refined person might condescend to say, without 
lowering his dignity, that he had yielded up his pre- 
tensions. 

All these are either solecisms in language, or offences 
against common sense, and therefore against good taste, 
Which would startle usin a youth of crude fancy, and 





no observation ; but in a scholar, a critic, and an expe- 
rienced writer like Mr. Lockhart, we are embarrassed 
to account forthem. Such a man can surely never be 
run away with, by the notion, that to use the language 
of other men would disgrace his own compositions ! 
He cannot be one of those described by the observing 
Boileau : 
« Emportés d’une fougue insensée, 

Toujours loin de,droit sens, vont chercher leur pensée ; 

lls croirioent s’abaisser dans leurs vers monstrueux, 

S’ils pensoient ce qu’un autre a pi penser comme eux.’ 

We presume not to give a lesson to Mr. Lockhart, 
but we cannot help adding, with the sensible poet we 
have quoted, 

* Evitons ces excés.’ 

And with this, Sir, I will close what I have to say 
upon the performance of Reginald Dalton; a work, 
as you see, of a very mixed character, and very unequal 
merit. Could we forget its failures, and confine our- 
selves to some insulated descriptions, and the humour 
of the humourous parts, we might thank Mr. Lock- 
hart for much entertainment, though pregnant with 
little either to elevate or instruct. 


As it is, we cannot pronounce this, or any of his 
works of imagination, to be a gain to the literature of 
the country. As performances of genius, they have 
little pretension to‘favour, They sin against all known 
rules,{in the most essential points. Mr. Lockhart knows, 
or ought to know, that one of the first is, that an epic 
should have a beginaing, amiddle, and an end. It is true, 
these works have a beginning, but jf the end is to accord 
with and crown the beginning, and the middle to con- 
nect the beginning and the end, they have neither an 
end nor a middle. In Reginald Dalton, in particular, 
the only moral object we can find for it, which is to 
show a youth of warm passions struggling with tempta- 
tion, and yielding for a time, but at length recovering 
himself, is almost instantly lost sight of, in the mis- 
management of the action. It is true, the hero and the 
heroine are married, and the hero becomes heir to a 
family estate ; but neither was the marriage, nor the 
succession, any part of the moral subject of the work, 
which thus consists of a mere set of adventures brought 
together to illustrate no principles, assert no virtue, 
and paint no passion. There is the passion of love, 
indeed, but in colours so poor, and mawkish, thongh 
laid on with such extravagant flourishes, that what 
with the poverty and what with the extravagance, 
no love-tale was ever so little affecting whether 
as to love, or any thing else. There is not a single 
great, scarcely aninteresting, situation; not one of those 
trying scenes, which make the heart breathless with 
interest, as in Caroline ; or swell it with admiration, as 
in Cecilia. These are not here; nor in any of these 
works is there a single reflection, or train of thought, 
kindled by the author, which makes us feel either bet- 
ter, wiser, or happier. We never lay down the book 
to ponder a sentiment or reflect on our pleasure; and 
we cannot apply to Mr. Lockhart the sentiment of 
Johnson, ‘ He only is the master, who keeps the mind 
in pleasing captivity ; whose pages are perused with 
eagerness, and whose conclusiou is perceived with an 
eye of sorrow, such as the traveller casts upon depart- 
ing day.’ 

And thus I have done with Mr. Lockhart’s own 
works, as well as with those of his Reviews, which I 
have thought fit to mention. That I may displease him 
by the liberties I have taken, is, I fear, less than doubt 
ful; for he has never borne his faculties too meekly. 
That I should, however, have done him injustice, would 
make me sorry. For the cause, is the cause of truth ; 
and the object, that which you, Sir, have proposed, to 
ascertain the real right to assume that tone of arro- 
gance and carelessness, whether they do right or 
wrong, which belong to Reviewers in general. It is 
fortunate, therefore, for literature, when we can pur- 
sue them out of their intrenchmeets, and join battle 
with them in open field. We are, therefore, bound to 
say, that whatever else we may think of Mr. Lockhart, 
the praise of generous boldness is his. For consider- 
ing the weakness and offensiveness of many of his cri- 
ticisms, he has not scrupled to give the freeest scope to 
an inquiry into his critical pretensions, by publishing 
works of his own; and in these, as I trust, I have 
shown, there is a greater lack of talent, jndgment, and 
natural taste, than, perhaps, is to be found in the whole 
range of works, not absolutely below notice, in the 
English language. 

CRriTo. 


P. S. As these letters appear not to have displeased 
the world, perhaps, if I have leisure, | may hereafter 
take the liberty of reviewing a few more of Mr, Mur- 
ray's Quarterly’s Reviewers, ; 





CoLLecTION oF CHINESE CURIOSITIES AT ROME. 

Onorato Martucci, a native of a town in the Roman 
states, left Italy at an early age. In 1816, he visited 
Bombay, in quality of agent for Ali Pasha, being com- 
missioned to open a direct commercial intercourse be- 
tween the East Indies and the port of Suez. Having 
accomplished his mission in India, he freighted the 
Mysore, one of the largest ships of India, for a voyage 
to China, by which the commerce of the Pasha of Egypt 
has been so greatly extended. To procure the funds 
necessary for him in China, he loaded the vessel with 
5,500 bales of cotton, which he sold at Canton on his 
arrival there, and invested this produce in a cargo of 
Chinese merchandize, with which he loaded the Mysore, 
and dispatched her for Egypt on the 2d of December, 
1818. Unfortunately, on the fifth night after she 
sailed, one of those violent typhons, common in those 
seas, came on, and sank the Mysore, in which ninety- 
four persons perished. Fortunately for Martucci he 
was left behind in China; and having terminated his 
engagement with the Pasha, he remained there for three 
years, employed in forming, with indefatigable activity, 
and at great expense, a large collection of antiquities, 
and ancient and modern productions of the industry 
and genius of China. This collection consists of the 
following articles : 

A library of Chinese books, consisting of 3,371 vo- 
Iumes, 256 of which have been already noticed in ‘ The 
Giornale Arcadico’ of Rome. Painting in oil, and 
Chinese landscapes; the interior of Chinese houses, 
with their iuhabitants, and 99 portraits of Chinese 
gentlemen in minatures; mandarins and their ladies 
in their dresses; boats and ships, arts and trades, sel- 
lers in the streets, shops, gardens, landscapes, flowers, 
insects, birds, fishes, idols, ladies playing on musical 
instruments, ladies and gentlemen in their native dresses, 
processions, instruments used in the worship of their 
godsat funerals, and for inflicting punishments ; the pro- 
cess of rearing tea, and sugar, Buddhist altars, dancing 
girls, remarkable games, the geography of clime, the ra- 
dical characters or elements of the Chinese language, 
serving as models or copies ; palaces and imperial resi- 
dencies, &c.; articles in bronze, used in worship; 
censer, flower-vases, candlesticks, idols, holy water, 
chalices, bells, &c.; idols, chalcedon, eastern agates, 
amethysts, rock-chystes, cornelian, and lapis-lazuli, 
&c. ; carved bamboos, porcelain tea-cups, as used among 
the Chinese ; Japan tables in gold, and /acquer ; a great 
number of other articles, such as the horns of unicorns, 
rhinoceros’ heads, heads of native Chinese, lanterns, 
mariners’ compasses, mens’ shoes, ladies’ shoes of 
large and small dimensions, models of small feet and 
stockings ; instruments of Chinese music, called cin 
and eaam ; coins, pipes, razors, sun-pan for calculating, 
models of Chinese tables; chop-sticks; the radical 
characters of the Chinese language, engraved in woad ; 
Chinese measures and writing materials ; antique sil- 
ver cups, bas-relief in stone, mother-of-pearl flowers, 
carved ivory canisters, Chinese masks, mandarins’ 
hats, umbrellas, models of temples and pagodas ; silyer 
chalices, cups, and drinking vessels, &c. &c. All the 
articles of which this collection is composed may be 
eonsidered as unique in Europe, and are of a form and 
execution unequalled but in China. The expenses at- 
tending the exportation, freight, and warehousing at va- 
rious ports, from China to Rome, of such a rich and 
extensive collection, may be easily conceived, particu~ 
larly as the Chinese rigorously prohibit the export of 
many of their native productions, such as 8, 
bronze figures, and metals of all descriptions, and all 
other articles relating to their laws and national pecy- 
liarities. Add to all this, the expenses attending con- 
fiscation in England, and the delay of waiting three 
years at London for the-recovery of the property ; and 
finally, the expenses of freight, assurance, &c., from 
London to Leghorn and Rome, where Signor Martucej 
has now arriyed with his valuable and singular collec- 
tion. 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS, 
The rage for this species of amusement is greater on 
the Continent than in England: and it was but last 
week that the culprits, in the Maison de Force of Gheat, 


entertained a crowded audience by their tragic efforts. 
Surely here is the March of Intellect admirably pour- 
trayed!—Nefas ab hoste doceri, should no © be 
our motto; and we might probably render the Drama 
an efficient substitute for the Tread-mill, and the Stage 
(not that of Newgate) effectuate what Penitentiaries 
have hitherto failed in. The Theatre, according to She- 
ridan’s proposition, might become a ‘ Court of Ease 
to the Old Bailey,’ and the personifier of Brutus, or of 
Cato, produce, upon his nearly transported audience, 
that moral improvement, which, Doctor Coton labours 
for, too often, in vain, 
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SONNET TO THE MEMORY OF JOHN KEATS, 


Lixe to the tinkling of the pilgrim rills, 

Unseen amid green shadows,—lilies’ bowls— 
Whence Dryads drink the spring-dew of their souls— 

Lilies ! whose leaves the life of freshness fills! 

Like to that woodland music—when from hills, 
Tree-shrouded the hoarse wind-wave wildly howls— 
To thy lyre’s breathing :—mocking earth’s controls, 

Glideth the stream which from yon heaven distils. 


And let the winds howl on !—the myriad voices 
Of waving forests echo the wild shout ! 
Calmly, yet ceaselessly, the brook rejoices, 
While trees their leaf and life are wearing out. 
The cloud may bear the rivulet to heaven, 
Whilst the dark trunks to rot on earth are given! 
Tuomas M***s, 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


It is the intention of the Medico-Botanical Society of London 
to print their Transactions in the shape of an octavo Quarterly 
Journal, in conjunction with the Academy of Minute Anatomy 
at the London Ophthalmic Infirmary, in preference to the cum- 
bersome quarto volumes published by most Societies. The 
First Number of this Journal will appear in the month of April, 
illustrated with coloured Engravings in 4to. 

Mr. Derwent Conway, author of ‘ Tales of Ardennes,’ and 
of several contributions to the ‘ Souvenir’ and the ‘ Forget 
Me Not’ of the present year, has in the press, ‘ Solitary Walks 
through many Lands,’ in two volumes, which may be expected 
to appear early next month. ’ % 

The Eighth Volume of the ‘Mechanics’ Magazine’ is just 
complete ; it ins a portrait of Dr. Birkbeck, and Two 
Hundred Engravings on Wood. 

The Ninth Volume ofthe ‘ Pulpit’ is just published. 

In a few days will be published, ‘ Public Characters,’ Vol. I., 
comprising Portraits, with biographical and characteristic 
Sketches, of twenty-seven distinguished Personages of the 
present age. The portraits and letter-press uniform with the 
* Percy Anecdotes.’ 

In a few days will be published, the Dramatic Works of 
George Peele, the contemporary of Marlowe and Shakspeare ; 
now first collected, from rare and unique copies. Edited by 
the Rev. Alexander Dyer, B.A. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Brandreth, junior, the translator of M. Jouy’s ‘ Sylla,’ 
has in the press a translation of Moliére’s ‘ Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme.’ 

The Author of the ‘ Life of Joanna, Queen of Naples,’ has in 
the press a new work, entitled, the ‘ History of Italy, during 
the Consulate and Empire of Napoleon,’ from the Italian of 








LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 


The Americans as they are, by the author of ‘ Austria as it is,» 


post Svo., 83. 6d. ; 
Facciolati’s Universal Latin Dictionary, edited by James Bailey, 
A.M., 2 vols, large 4to., 6/. 26s. 6d. 
Essentials of English Grammar, 18mo., 1s. 6d. 
A General Biographical Dictionary, by John Gorton, 2 vois., 
8vo., 1. 148. 
Manly, or a Planter’s Life in Jamaica, 8vo., 9s. 
The Public Economy of Athens, translated from the German 
of Augustus Roeckh, 2 vols., 8vo., 26s. 
Dr. Paris on Diet, third edition, enlarged, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Patterson’s Essay on the National Character of the Athenians, 
8vo., 5s. 
Fleming's Zoology of British Animals, 2 vols., 8vo., 18s. 
Niebuhr's History of Rome, 8vo., 15s. 
Conversations on the English Constitution, 12mo., 8s. 
Bakewell’s Geology, third edition, 8vo., 18s. 
Burne on Typhus Fever, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
‘The Crusades of Fidelis, 12mo., 7s. 
~Macnish’s Anatomy of Dr , 12mo., 5s. 6d. 
of Thomas Burton, Esq., Member In the Parliaments of 
Oliver and Richard Cromwell, by Thomas Rutt, 4 vols., Svo., 
plates, 2/. 16s. 
Personal Narrative of the Irish Rebellion of 1798, by Charles 
Hamilton Teeling, 1 vol., post 8vo., 9s. 6d. 
Tales and Legends, by the authors of the ‘ Odd Volumes,’ &c. 
3 vols., post 8vo., 1/. lls. 6d. 
The Marriage in Cana, a poem, by the Rev. E. Smedley, A,M. 
The Speech of Lord John Russell on the Test and Corporation 








Acts. 

An Analysis of the Historical Books of the Old Testament, 
with Notes, &c., 12mo., 5s. 

Abernethy’s Lectures on Surgery, &c., 1 vol., 8vo., 14s. 
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Therm. | Barom. Winds. \Weather Prevailing 


March. A.M. P.M.lat Noon. Cloud. 





Wed. 
Thur. 
Frid. 


5 29. 42 
6 
7 
Satur. 8 
9 
0) 
1 


29. 62 
30. 04 
29. gt 
30. 04 
40. 05 
30. 07 


N.W. | Serene. |Cirrostratus 
N.W. | Serene. Ditto 
W.toSW| Foggy. Ditto 
Variable} Cloudy. Ditto 
SW.toW| Clear. (Cirrus. Cir. 
SW.toW| Ditto. |Cirrostratus 
S.W. | Ditto. Ditto 


Sun. 
Mon. 
‘Tues. 


at9 a.m. and 8 p.m. 




















Temperature registered 





Frost during the nights of Wednesday and Thursday. Rain 
on Friday night. r i ng rain on Sunday morning. 

The Sun and Mars 3 signs distant on the 5th. 

The Moon and Jupiter in conjunction on the 6th. 

Mercury stationary on Saturday. : 

The Moon and Mars in conjunction on Saturday morning, 
about 2 o’clock, . 

Sun’s lat. 20° 56’ in Pisces, Declin, 3° 36”, 








In 2 vols. 8vo., price 28s. boards 
COMMENTARY on NEWTON’S PRIN- 
CIPIA, with a Supplementary Volume ; designed for the 
Use of Students at the Universities. By J.M.F.Wricnt, A.B. 
Author of ‘ Solutions of the Cambridge Problems,’ 2 vols. 8vo. 
plates, 3/. 3s. 
London: Black, Young, and Young, Foreign Booksellers, 
Tavistock-street ; and J. and J. J. Deighton, Cambridge. 





This day is published, 8vo., price 12s. boards, _ 
HE GOSPEL of ST. LUKE, with English 
Notes, for the Use of Students. 

By the Rev. J. R. Masor, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Head Master of Wisbech Grammar School. 

Printed by A. J. Valpy, for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’-hall-court; R. Newby, Cambridge; and J. Parker, 
Oxford. 

Of whom may be had by the same Author, 8vo. 9s. boards, 

QUESTIONS ADAPTED TO MITFORD’S HISTORY OF 
GREECE; to which are appended, a Chronological Synopsis of 
Events, Miscellaneous Questions proposed at Examinations in 
the University of Cambridge, and a compendious Table of the 
principal Battles, arranged according to their places, countries, 
parties, commanders, victors, and dates. 

*,* The Gospel of St. Luke is one of the subjects chosen 
for the previous examination at Cambridge, in the last week 
of the Lent Term, 1829. 





This day is published, in one Vol. 8vo., with 21 Plates of An- 
cient Inscriptions, and a Map of the Author’s Route, price 
15s. in boards, a . ‘ 

VISIT TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF 
ASIA ; with an Excursion ioto PISIDIA : containing Re- 
marks on the Geography and Antiquities of those Countries. 

By the Rev. F. V. J. ARUNDELL, British Chaplain at Smyrna. 

Printed for J. Rodwell, New Bond Street. 
Of whom may be had, 

SIR WILLIAM GELL’S ITINERARY OF THE MOREA; 
being a Description of the Routes of that Peninsula. Small 
8vo., with a Map, 10s. 6d., boards. 

SIR WILLIAM GELL’S ITINERARY OF GREECE; con- 
taining One Hundred Routes in Attica, Beotia, &c. &c. Small 
8vo., with a Map, 10s. 6d. boards. 

DODWELL’S CLASSICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL TOUR 
IN GREECE. 2 vols, 4to., many plates, 5/. 5s.; originally 
published at 102. 10s. 

SIR WILLIAM OUSELEY’S TRAVELS IN PERSIA, 3 vols. 
4to.. numerous plates, 3/. 13s. 6d. each volume. 





Lately published, in one vol. 12mo., price 5s., by David Allan 
and Co., Glasgow ; sold by Hurst, Chance, and Co., London ; 
Hodges and M‘Arthur, Dublin ; and M. Jellet, Belfast. 

ETER CORNCLIPS; a Tale of Real Life; 
with other Poems and Songs. By ALEXANDER RopcEr. 
This volume contains the popular song, ‘ Behave yoursel 
before folk!’ 
‘ The principal poem in this volume is written with consider- 
able spirit and humour.’—London Weekly Review. 
‘ On dipping at random into the story, we ed some- 


[No. 15, 


O PRINTERS ann PUBLISHERS.— The 
ADVERTISER, a Young Man, 24 years of age, with the 
Knowledge of the French, Italian, and Latin Lan 
wishes for a Situation as READER for the PRESS ina Printing 
Establishment in Town, where the business consists chiefly 
of Standard Works, or Periodical Literature. He has beep 
brought up in a respectable Printing House in the Country, 
the extensive business of which, for the last three years, hag 
been under his entire management. Most respectable Refer. 
ences can be given. 
Letters, addressed to X. Y., Mr. Henry Slatter’s, Bookseller 
Oxford, will meet with immediate attention. P 








This day is published, in one volume, price 14s. boards, 
BERNETHY’S LECTURES on ANATOMY 
SURGERY, and PATHOLOGY, including Observations 
on the Nature and Treatment of Local Diseases. 
Delivered at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

‘ This volume is not only valuable to the Student and Prac. 
titioner, but is most useful as a book of consultation and 
reference.’ 

Also, LAWRENCE’S LECTURES, 16s. boards. 

J. Bulcock, 163, Strand. 





Elegantly printed in Foolscap, price 5s., illustrated and embel. 
lished with Thirty-six Cuts, beautifully engraved, 
a r y © 
HE OBJECTS, ADVANTAGES, and 
PLEASURES of SCIENCE, Being the Preliminary 
Treatise of the Library of Useful Knowledge. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock. 





ONE THOUSAND NEW FACTS IN SCIENCE AND ART. 
In a closely-printed volume, with engravings, price 4s. 6d., in 
cloth, 


RCANA of SCIENCE and the USEFUL 
ARTS ; or, One Thousand Popular Discoveries and In. 
ventions in Mechanical and Chemical Science, Natural History, 
Rural Economy, Manufactures and Commerce, Domestic Eco. 
nomy, the Fine Arts, &c., with Phenomena of the Weather. 
List of Patents, Statistical Tables, &c. Abridged from the 
Transactions of Public Societies, and Scientific Journals— 
British and Foreign—of the past year. By the Epiror op 

‘Tue Mirror.’ 

J. Limbird, 143, Strand. 





DR. JOHNSON ON THE STOMACH. 


N ESSAY on MORBID SENSIBILITY of 

the STOMACH and BOWELS, as the proximate Cause 
or characteristic Condition of Indigestion, Nervous Irritability, 
Mental Despondenicy, Hypochondriacism, and many other 
Ailments, with an improved method of Treatment, medicinal 
and dietetic. To which are added, Observations on the Di- 
seases and Regimen of Invalids, &c. By James Jonnson, 
M.D., Physician to his Royal Highness the Duke of Clarence, 
Fourth Edition, enlarged, priee 6s. 6d. boards. 

Published by T. and G. Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 





thing so genuine in the diction, so attic in the wit, and sosound 
in the moral, that we were induced to give it a thorough peru- 
sal; and we ultimately laid it aside, with a conviction that the 
Author was a respectable poet, and a shrewd clever fellow.’— 
Edinburgh Observer. 

* But we conceive it chiefly on the minor Poems and Songs 
of Rodger that his character as a poet, is to be established. 
The verses ‘My Country,’ and ‘ Bolivar,’ carry in them, in 
most instances, a majesty of idea, and a corresponding ex- 
pression of feeling, which must stamp the fame of an author. 

From “ My Country :” 
Then since it is Freedom, and Freedom alone, 
That halloweth country, and makes it our own ; 
May she march with the sun, like the sun may she blaze, 
Till the whole earth be gilded and warmed by her rays!’ 
Glasgow Evening Post. 


In two very large volumes, royal 4to., 6/. 16s. 6d. canvas bds, 
OTIUS LATINITATIS LEXICON, consilio 
et cura JACOBI FACCIOLATI, opera et studio AGIDH 
FORCELLIN!, alumni seminarii Patavini, lucubratum 
Edidit: Anglicam Interpretationem in locum Italilew sub- 
stituit; Appendicem Patavinam Lexico passim intertexuit, 
pauca de suo, distinctione per obelos facta, huc atque illuc 
sparsit ; Auctarium denique, et Horatii Tursellini de Particalis 
Latine Orationis Libellum, etiam Gerrardi Siglarium Roma- 
num, et Gesneri Indicem Etymologicum adjecit. 
JACOBUS BAILEY, A.M. 
Regiz Societatis Literarum Socius. 
London : Baldwii. and Cradock, Paternoster-row ; and W. 
Pic':ering, Chancery-lane. 





Just published, price Six Shillings, No. 1. of 
HE FOREIGN REVIEW AND CONTI- 
NENTAL MISCELLANY. 

No. II. will be published on the 31st of March, and the suc- 
ceeding numbers every three months. 

London: Black, Young, and Young, Tavistock-street, Co- 
vent-garden ; Bossange, Barthés, and Lowell, Great Marlbo- 
rough-street ; T. Clark, Edinburgh; and Hodges and M‘Ar- 
thur, Dnblin. 

* No one but a writer, perfectly acquainted with the secret 
policy of France, could have written the eloquent article on 
M. de Mentlosier’s work, entitled, ‘ Les Jesuites, les Congré- 
gations et Je Parti-prétre en France.’ Those articles which we 
have read, are sufficient to convince us, that the Editorship of 
this publication has been confided to clever writers—to men 
deeply versed in the literature of foreign countries, and supe- 
rior to all party-spirit and national prejudi °—Ath 

‘ The first number of this journal is a very creditable pro- 
duction, and contains several articles of no ordinary merit, 
both in point of matter and style. The first on Barante’s His- 
tory of the Dukes of Burgundy, is avowedly from the pen of 
Dr. Southey, and unquestionably shows much historical learn- 
ing and research. The ‘ Life and Writings of Werner’ is Mr. 
Carlyle’s, and emits scintillations of genius and intellect, of a 
very high order indeed. The account of General Foy’s History 
of the Peninsular War, is extremely good, and shows a very 
just discrimination throughout ; it is from the pen of the Rev. 
Mr. Gleig. Niebuhr’s History of Rome (2d edition) is treated 
respectably.’—Caledonian Mercury. 

‘The Foreign Review, just published by Black, Young, and 
Young, is decidedly one of the cleverest periodicals of the day. 
We never remember to have read a more curious paper than 
that with which it concludes; it is a picture of Turkey, 
painted by the experienced hand of a Fanariot Greek, who 
was for.some years Secretary-Interpreter to the Porte, which 
is the highest office that a Christian can have under that bar- 
barous government. Take the Review as it is; we think it 
decidedly the best quartery that has appeared for some time.’ 








—Sunday Times, 


This day is published, 


ING HENRY the VIIIth’s HOUSEHOLD 

BOOK, being an account of the Privy Purse expenses 

of that monarch, from 1529 to 1532; now first printed from the 

original MS.; with Notes and Illustrations, by Nicnoas 
Harris NICco.Las, Esq., F.S.A., 8vo., price 1/. 1s, 

This volume abounds in curious particulars, ilhestrdtive nét 
only of the Manners, Customs, and expenses of the time, but 
of the personal character of Henry the Eighth, his occupations, 
and amusements. It likewise presents numerous entries rela- 
tive to Ann Boleyn, and the information which they afford re- 
specting her are both new and important. Among other per- 
sons the following are particularly mentioned : Cardinal Wol- 
sey; Cromwell, Earl of Essex; the Marquis of Exeter; the 
Princess, afterwards Queen Mary; Thomas Boleyn, Earl of 
Wiltshire; his son, Lord Rochford ; Bishop Latimer ; Duke of 
Norfolk ; Sir Richard Gresham ; the King’s Fools and Jesters, 
&c., &c. 

THE NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSEHOLD BOOK. The 
Regulations and Establishment of the Household of Henry Al- 
gernon Percy, the fifth Earl of Northumberland, at his Castles 
of Wresill and Lekinfield, in Yorkshire, begun A.D. 1512. 

Edited by Bisuor Percy, $vo., price 1/. 1s. 

A very limited impression of this interesting Work has been 
reprinted. Copies of the former edition having become very 
scarce, at the sale of Mr. Dent’s Library, a few days before the 
publication of this edition, a copy produced 8/. 12s. 6d. 

Published by William Pickering, Chancery-lane. 








London: Printed and Published every Tuesday and Friday 
morning, by WiLLIAM Lewenr, at the Office, 147, Strand, 
near Somerset House. Sold also by James Ripeway, 160, 
Piccadilly ; Witt1Am Joy, St. Paul’s Church-yard ; WILLIAM 
Marsu, 137, Oxford-street, near Holles-street ; ErrincHaM 
Wuson, Royal Exchange; Epwarp WILiMER, Liverpool; 
F. Coorgr, Bristol; Berti and Braprurs, Edinburgh; 
Situ and Son, Glasgow; Jonn Cummine, Dublin; and 
by all Booksellers and Newsmen throughout the United 
Kingdom, Price 7d,; or for circulation, (post free,) 10d, 
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